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HERE WE GO 


Pusuic opinion has now grown to accept “ public 
disagreements publicly arrived at” as the only 
formula applicable to the peacemaking after the 
second world war. It is widely assumed, for 
instance, that Mr. Marshall and Mr. Molotov 


Fcame to London simply in order to disagree, to 


break off negotiations, and to return to the 
organisation of a two-bloc world. Such over- 
simplifications are gainsaid by the turn which the 
conference took after Mr. Molotov’s written 
statement of the Soviet Union’s attitude to the 

economic problem. -Wearily and hap- 
hazardly, but with an obvious desire to avoid an 
irretrievable break, each Foreign Minister has 
been repeating his well-worn arguments on the 
subject of reparations, apparently in the persistent 
hope that repetition may produce-a miraculous 
break in the deadlock. Meanwhile, in Germany 
and outside, the plans are touched up which will 
be put into operation by America—and, it may 
be, Russia—in the event of a breakdown at Lan- 
caster House. The Americans, for instance, 
announce that they have already printed a new 
currency for “'Trizonia”; and apparently agree- 
ment has been reached between Washington and 
London for the assumption by the U.S.A. of all 
dollar responsibilities in Western Germany in 
return for American paramountcy in policy 
questions, 

Both sides feel in their hones that the confer- 
ence is bound to fail and that it will never meet 
again in its present form. They are therefore 
preparing the political warfare platform for the 
moment of breakdown. But equally strongly they 
dread the consequences of disagreement, and 
realise that, even if the conference fails, the break 
cannot be absolute. Inter-zonal trade and many 
other forms of practical co-operation must con- 
tinue. The sharp black-and-white of ideological 
debate shades off into dizty grey in the world of 


m™ cveryday business problems. Issues which in 


propaganda can be simplified into moral right and 
wrong become smudged with expediency in the 
Practical tasks of organising a divided Europe. 
This is the reason why the debates in Lan- 
caster House and in the Communist and anti- 
Communist press proceed on different levels. 


ROUND THE GOOSEBERRY BUSH 


Hungry millions on both sides of the dividing line 
must be prepared for the appalling sacrifices 
involved in failure by arguments designed to show 
that the other fellow-is the villain of the piece, 
and that the division of Europe will lead to his 
ultimate defeat. But Mr. Marshall and Mr. 
Molotov are probably aware that this atti- 
tudinising contains a strong element of bluff, and 
each of them secretly fears that time may be 
against them. Hence the lingering hankering for 
a settlement, and the deliberate policy of not 
finalising disagreement. When the conference 
ends, it will do so “not with a bang but a 
whimper.” For ideological man is a “hollow 
man,” and the old guy of T. S. Eliot’s poem 
cannot change propaganda stones into the bread 
pow Is Communists and anti-Communists equally 
need, 

The Russians are undoubtedly aware that, if 
they permit the Conference to end with a 
dramatic bang, this will merely lead to speedier 
implementation of the Marshall Plan, and re- 
newed efforts by the sixteen nations to create a 
viable Western Europe including a reconstructed 
Ruhr. Marxist theory may prove that this is ulti- 
mately impossible, but the Russians by now 
undoubtedly fear that in the short term Marshall 
dollars will succeed—at least in establishing re- 
actionary regimes as bases for Trumanism in 
much of Western Europe. 

The Americans, on the other hand, are appre- 
hensive lest the Marshall Plan may fail. They 
realise that it makes demands on the U.S.A. 
incompatible either with free enterprise or the 
politics of a Presidential year, and they know that 
the dollars and goods which Congress will make 
available are quite insufficient to put Western 
Europe on its feet without extensive trade with 
the Eastern Bloc. Fortunately for the future of 
mankind, neither side has the resources to 
buy up mercenaries throughout the area of 
their ideological “cold war,” nor the manpower 
to fill every strategic vacuum. The nations 
living in Western Europe still have room for 
manoeuvre, because the blocs are not as firm or 
as ideological as they pretend to be, or as confident 
of ultimate victory. Nor is either of them pre- 


pared to accept the consequences of a complete 
dichotomy of Germany and Europe. Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference or no Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference, negotiations will have to continue; 
practical business arrangements will have to be 
made between the Powers in Berlin; Trizonia will 
have to trade with the Eastern Zone and Western 
Europe with the Russian bloc. Those who care 
for the survival of Britain will not regard such 
dealings as unwelcome aberrations from high 
moral principle, but as glimmerings of reason in 
the dance round the gooseberry bush; and they 
will seek to strive against the polarisation of the 
world by ensuring that as many ends are left as 
loose as possible in the packaging of a divided 
Germany in 2 divided Europe. 


Truce in France 


The retreat sounded by the C.G.T. on Tuesday 
evening has resulted in what looks like an in- 
dustrial Truce of Amiens. When the order for a 
general resumption of work was given, the 
solidarity of the strikes had not yet been de- 
cisively broken: there were still at least a million 
men out, and practically the whole of the French 
northern coalfields were in the hands of strike 
committees. There were, however, signs that, 
mainly under pressure of hunger, the strikes were 
beginning to crumble; and, though the final offer 
made by the Socialist Minister of Labour, M. 
Daniel Mayer, was at first declared by the 
National Strike Committee to be unacceptable, 
increasing numbers in the trade unions were pro- 
bably coming round to the view that to stay out 
meant staying out of wages and food for political 
motives which may have fitted a Cominform 
directive, but were neither clear nor convincing. 
Has M. Schuman obtained from the C.G.T. the 
“unconditional surrender” at which he aimed? 
To draw that inference from the ending of the 
strike would be an error. In the terms of M. 
Mayer’s revised offer, which must presumably be 
taken as the basis of “settlement,” the C.G.T. 
can claim substantial gains: an enhanced monthly 
cost-of-living allowance will operate from Novem- 
ber 24; imcreased family allowances will be 
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effective use of the interim aid which it 
receive from the United States. If it can stabi- 
lise food prices, the very real issue of utterly in- 
adequate wages which was the original i 
of the strikers may be solved; and this might result 
in the non-Communist Force Ouvriére i 


of negative opposition to Communism? Can it 
deal with peasant hoarding and the black market? 
Under constant pressure, as it will be, from the 
extreme Right, can it take firm steps to ensure 
that the burden of hard times in France is evenly 
borne? 


East European Concentration 


The travels of Marshal Tito—first to Bulgaria, 
next to Hungary, and this week to Rumania—are 
clearly accelerating the full implementation of 
plans for a great measure of political and econo- 
mic unification between the Danubian and Bal- 
kan States. Federal union may be regarded as a 
very long-term objective; and it is doubtful 
whether Poland or, still less, Czechoslovakia is 
yet ready for such a step. The immediate aim 
seems rather to be the conclusion of comprehen- 
sive, interlocking treaties of friendship and 
mutual aid, the progressive elimination of tariff 
barriers and the fitting together, on complemen- 
tary lines, of the various national economic plans 
—illustrated by the arrival in Sofia of a Yugo- 
slav delegation charged with working out schemes 
for joint planning of the Yugoslav and Bulgarian 
metallurgical industries. The economic unifica- 
tion of the Danube valley is an ideal which pro- 
gressive minds in all countries have long favoured, 
and the structure, of which Marshal Tito is now 
chief architect, is commendable. What we must 
regret is that those who now control the destinies 
of this concentration of Eastern European States 
should so ruthlessly maintain the traditional Bal- 
kan disregard for individual liberty, and that the 
new organisation should be impregnated with the 
idea of aggressive defence against the Western 
world. But here the price is being paid for the 
part which the Powers in the past have tradition- 
ally played in promoting Balkan separatism in 
their own strategic and economic interests. 


Trumanism in Greece 


From wholesale executions of political prisoners 
and the illegal arrest and exile to the islands of 
thousands of its opponents — Communist, 
Socialist, and liberal—the “broadened” Greek 
Government chosen by the U.S. State Depart- 
ment to act as the agent of the Truman Doctrine 
in Greece has moved steadily on towards the sup- 
pression of the Greek trade union movement. 
Hundreds of Labour leaders have been arbitrarily 
deported; unions have been compelled under 
threat of the proclamation of martial law to cancel 





‘Partidon' and Evacuation 


On the eve of the Palestine debate, begun after 
we go to press, it was an open secret that 
the Government has decided to terminate the 
Mandate before evacuation is completed, ‘and 
that the port of- Haifa will have to be 


Arab riots, which show no sign of di 

show clearly enough the esti for an international 
police force to replace the British troops if the 
Commission is to have any chance of success. The 
failure of the Americans to support the Guate- 
malan proposal for a force composed of contin- 
gents from smaller Powers, seems to us extremely 
shorisighted. 


The Wages Question 


The Government and the trade unions appear 
to be edging slowly in the direction of some 
general discussion on the wages question; but the 
advance made so far is infinitesimal. The truth is 
that both sides are afraid of the issuc, and will avoid 
coming to grips with it for as long as they pos- 
sibly can. Up to the present the trade unions, 
conscious of the seriousness of the external eco- 
nomic position and anxious to avoid any tamper- 
ing with the food subsidies, have been very careful 
indeed not to use the huge powers which the 
shortage of labour puts in their hands; and, as 
long as they take this line, it suits the Govern- 
ment to say and do as little as possible. For, on 
the Government side, there is the fear that, if the 
general issue is mixed, there will be sharp dif- 
ferences between trade union views and capitalist 
views about priorities in the distribution of the 
national income; and a policy which depends 
on maintaining incentives to private enterprise 
as well as to la may easily break down if rival 


principles are plainly stated instead of remain- 
ing muffled up. The effort, however, of burking 


ol Army than 
other British general before him. In Hyderabat 
a potentially dangerous situation has been averted 
by the signing of a year’s “stand still” agreement 
between that Stateeahd India. It is not a final 
solution, nor is the question of ultimate accession 
decided, but it does avoid any difficulties with 
Pakistan and check any immediate tendencies 
towards outbreaks of communalism in a part of 
India hitherto unaffected by them. In the Punjab 
relafions between the two governments 2 
improving. The region is quiet and the work of 
reconstruction is proceeding steadily, if slowly, 
spot cutta, 
Bengal, Bombay, and the United Provinces—m 


Finally, comprehensiv 


as @ 
whole the two new Governments ‘are to hk 


congratulated on the businesslike way in which 
they have succeeded in overcoming the initid 
obstacles that confronted them. Newspaper 
which were so quick to condemn them for 
disasters largely outside their control might now 
have the grace to praise them for what they have 
achieved. Having made sensations out of the 
miseries of India, they might print items of good 
news even if the result was to give credit to the 
Labour Government for its Indian policy. 








Your friends abroad 


should be among those who are writing to say hov 
much they enjoy So copy of THE NEW 
STATESMAN & NATION each week. We att 
making this easier “y a special Christmas Gii 
offer. You may send this journal for SIX 
MONTHS (26 issues) to any friends abroad who, 
to your knowledge, are not already getting ii. 
The SPECIAL GIFT RATES are :— ' 


BY POST (surface mail) to any address outside tlic 
U.K. for SEVEN SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE or 
3 subscriptions for £1 





BY AIRMAIL to any address in EUROPE (01 
FIFTEEN SHILLINGS or 


3 subscriptions for £2 
BY AIR to any address in N. AMERICA (0 
TWENTY-TWO & SIXPENCE or 

3 subscriptions for £3 








Address subscriptions to 


‘GIFTS’ NEW STATESMAN & NATION 
10, Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
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of 7 per cent.—including 


ronjunction with replanning of the layout. The 
miners are working well with poor tools. 


PARLIAMENT: Shorter Working Week 
Wednesday 

T was a week of trivia, repetitions and unexpectedly 
arly nights. The Committee stage of the nation- 
plitting Parliament Bill on Thursday provoked little 
either in the way of enthusiasm or new ideas. An 
ninformed observer might have been pardoned for 
suming that it was a mere routine matter. J. S. C. 
Reid moved that nothing done under it should be 
trospective, but accepted his defeat calmly. John 
Parker wanted to cut down the veto period to six 
months, and Emrys Hughes to. one month. Morrison 
en admitted that in his youth it was a bit of a lark 
10 advocate the abolition of the House of Lords, but 
the weight of the passing years had mellowed him 
nto the belief that perhaps we needed not one 
Chamber, but three, in order to expedite amend- 
ments. .- : ; 

More interesting was the adjournment which 
ollowed, at the early hour of seven, on book im- 
ports. Every Member who spoke, on both sides of 
he House, agreed with Hollis, who put the case with 
incing moderation, that something had gone 
ong here. Whatever Belcher had come prepared to 
say, it was a reasonable guess that he did not say it. 
Instead he fell back on conciliation and an unusual 
Ministerial undertaking to reconsider the whole 
position. : 

On Friday the House finished its set business in 
time for a late lunch and finally packed up at half 
past two—another knocking off some hours before the 
siren. Monday, the Government thought, would be 
a busy day, so at 3.30 the suspension of the rule was 
moved, to allow the House to go on after 11 o’clock. 
An hour and ten minutes later no one could think of 
anything ‘more to say, the mover of a scheduled 
adjournment debate on deserters was himself found 
absent, and the lights went out all over Westminster 








P 
enbers imbibe their refreshments. 

By Tuesday Members were in danger of acquiring 
a guilt complex. ‘That, no doubt, was the reason 
why, when business as usual came to an end early, 
no fewer than fifteen speeches were made in the 
adjournment debate on service huts for civilians. 
Opinion was divided. There were those who thought 
that the houses provided accommodation of a higher 
standard than that of many houses now in occupation. 
There was the contrary view that the huts were just 
adequate for farm animals but hardly for humans. 
Edwards, for the Government, put the emphasis on 
completing houses rather than converting camps, and 
the House went home with the knowledge that nearly 
¢leven hundred camps are officially housing families, 
quite apart from those which may from time to time 
receive uninvited guests. 

On Wednesday the Royal Assent is to be given to 
the Burma Independence Bill by which, for the first 
ume in our history, Britain has voluntarily agreed to 
a complete secession from the Empire. 

PHINEAS TERTIUS 


lace, except where darkness is perilous and where 


T ue nations—some of them—are now meeting at 
Havana to give final form to the draft Charter of 
the International Trade Ofganisation, to which 
the Tariff Agreements recently concluded at 
Geneva were a prelude. The Geneva General 
Tariff Agreement, as distinct from the particular 
agreements modifying a large number of national 
tariffs, is indeed a chapter torn out of the draft of 
the I.T.O. Charter and brought into force, with 
modifications, at once and without the rest. The 
effect is that, whereas the draft Charter definitely 
links together the attempt to establish multilateral 
trading conditions and the pledge on the part of 
the member States to follow policies of full 
employment, at Geneva the two issues have been 
separated. The contracting countries (or at any 
rate eight of them) have accepted an obligation 
to outlaw “discrimination” and to work for the 
restoration of convertibility of currencies without 
attached conditions about full employment 
icy. This is the odder because at the previous 
meetings about the draft Charter it had been laid 
down that the maintenance of full employment 
was to be an overriding condition, and the British 
among others had fought hard to get the two 
questions linked firmly together. 

It may be argued that what has been done at 
Geneva does not matter, because it will speedily 
be merged in the results of the Havana Confer- 
ence. This, however, does not follow at all. The 
countries represented at Havana may disagree. 
Some of them, notably the United States, having 
got their way over non-discrimination and con- 
vertibility, may refuse to enter into any binding 
obligation about employment. There may be 
either no Charter, or a Charter so weak that the 
full employment provisions may be of no effect. 
If that happens, it will leave Great Britain bound 
to the terms of the Geneva Agreements; for even 
though formally there is a right to secede, it 
cannot be exercised until 1991, and even then 
it will be very difficult to exercise the theoreti- 
cally permitted right of secession without the con- 
sent of the United States. 

No doubt the Geneva Agreement contains 
loopholes. It could not possibly have been signed 
without them; for it is a manifest impossibility to 
insist immediately on either full convertibility of 
currencies or full non-discrimination in trading 
practice. The loopholes, however, have been care- 
fully arranged so as to be open only temporarily; 
and it is significant that, in the exchange of letters 
accompanying the liberation of the $400 millions 
balance of the American Loan, we have bound 
ourselves even in the short run to act as far as we 
possibly can in the spirit of the conditions 
originally attached to it—that is to say, in the 
spirit of making convertibility and non-dis- 
crimination the guiding principles of our policy. 
We have, moreover, done this in return for 
American tariff concessions of which it has to be 
said that the longer one looks at them the smaller 
they appear, though more is conceded to the 
Empire (especially to Australia) than to Great 
Britain, and concessions to Empire countries may 
do something to ease the strain on the dollar- 
sterling exchange. Even allowing for this, no one 
can possibly argue that the tariff concessions can 
be more than a quite minor factor in rectifying 
the exchange position; and, as far as Great Britain 
is concerned, it is uncertain whether there is any 
net trading gain, that is, whether our concessions 
over preferences do not fully balance what we gain 
in the American market. 

This, however, is only a secondary point; for 
the balance, on whichever side it may rest, is light. 
Much more serious are the effects of the General 
Agreement in tying us down not to follow any 
policy designed to rectify our supply position by 
means of long-term bargains, and in outlawing any 
attempt to construct a multilateral mutual trading 
club on any basis short of the impracticable one of 
a complete Customs Union. The worst feature of 
the General Agreement is that all its loopholes 
are open only to bilateral bargaining, to the exclu- 
sion, for example, of any attempt to link together 
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BRITAIN’S BAD BARGAIN 


Western Europe and the Dominions into a 
“regional low-tariff and common-currency full 
employment club.” Presumably one reason why 
this project has been outlawed is that we could 
not have carried the Canadians along with us io 
view of their urgent need to sell their exports in 
return for currency convertible into United States 
dollars—a need which has already led to a crisis 
over our food purchases in Canada, the most 
serious of all the immediate crises with which 
Great Britain is faced. One cannot, however, help 
suggesting that there is a further reason—the 
positive belief of most of our own negotiators in 
the American capitalist trade policy as against any 
policy based on an attempt ai iiternaticnal 
economic planning for the orderly exchange of 
goods between countries with complementary 
surpluses and needs. 

For multilateralism, as against sheer bi- 
lateralism, in international trade there is, of course, 
an overwhelmingly strong case. It would be 
absurd and disastrous for each pair of countries 
to have to try to make its mutual trade balance. 
But it is a mere caricature of this truth to extend 
it to outlaw all mutual bargains for the exchange 
of goods between two countries, or to suggest that 
no form of multilateralism is of any value unless 
it extends equally to all the world. It is, in fact, 
highly disingenuous to argue the case for universal 
multilateralism in the knowledge that any prac- 
ticable formr of it will leave the U.S.S.R. and its 
satellites outside, and to use this argument as a 
basis for ruling out multilateral bargains made 
between the countries of Europe or of an enlarged 
sterling area. 

The absurd position which is created by veto- 
ing all bilateral bargains as. discriminatory is well 
illustrated by the present Anglo-Canadian trade 
talks. Whereas larger British exports to Canada 
are highly desirable in order to offset the deficit 
in our trade with the Dominion, Canada—to evoid 
offending American susceptibilities—is applying 
to British manufactures the same import restric- 
tions as she is compelled, through shortage of 
dollars, to impose on purchases of American 
goods. Thus the British consumer of food and 
the Canadian farmer—unless he switches his sales 
to the already well-stocked U.S. markét—both 
stand to suffer. 

Of course, if there were no world problem 
of a surplus area—America—terrifically out of 
adjustment with the rest of the world, there would 
be a great deal to be said for general multi- 
lateralism, as far as ever an approach to it as 
could be made (though not for the exclusion of 
some bilateral bargains between primary pur- 
chasing and industrial countries). But in a situa- 
tion in which the unbalance between America and 
the rest of the world is the main problem to be 
solved, it is ridiculous to behave as if this were 
merely a short-run difficulty, to be met by small 
and temporary exceptions to a set of general prin- 
ciples which ignore it altogether and impede every 
step towards expanding planned trade? 

How, then, has the Board of Trade come to 
issue a Report on the Geneva Tariff Negotiations* 
which not merely ignores all the difficulties set out 
in this article, but also adopts a tone of com- 
placent self-congratulation on the outcome? We 
cannot believe that either Mr. Harold Wilson or 
Sir Stafford Cripps is so blind to plain facts as to 
be satisfied with a solution that puts us more 
than ever into the power of the United States 
and denies us the means of taking any long-term 
measures to build up sources of supply that will 
reduce our dependence on dollars. Is it, then, 
that the Americans can already tell us to “ Smile, 
please! ” when they pose us for our picture in the 
American wedding-group; or can it be that the 
Labour Government is still allowing its trade 
policy to be written for it by doctrinaire laissez- 
faire economists who think more of the old text- 
books than of the needs of a situation these text- 
books never envisaged at all? 


— *Cmd. 7258. ‘Price 15. 
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grocer, where the prices constantly move higher. 
As I say, this is a confusing picture, but some- 
where out of its components will probably come 
the answer to what Congress will do on the twin 
questions confronting it—Europe and high prices. 

Another major factor enters in— politics. 
Friends of President Truman tell me that several 


Congress on inflation he commented ruefully: 
“If only this weren't an election year!” But 
1948 is an election year; President and Congress 
both go to the voters next November 2, and the 
campaign has already started. By a great strain- 
ing of everybody’s self-control, American foreign 
policy so far has been pretty much kept out of 
politics. This is pointed to, with reason, as one 
of the hopeful signs of growing American 
maturity. But no such bi-partisan co-operation 
applies to domestic issues; and now foreign and 
domestic issues are tending to merge. Sending 
scarce goods abroad increases inflationary pressure 
at home. It has been easy to praise inter- 
nationalism so far, in the abstract; but, with Presi- 
dent Truman’s message of November 17, the 
matter became one of specific sacrifices. The 
voter has learned that to carry through the 
European Recovery Programme, or E.R.P. as it 
is called, he must face the discomfort of higher 
prices of certain goods, or the discomforts of 
reimposed controls, or both. 

No European comes to America to-day without 
being fascinated by its lavish prosperity and 
abundance of goods, foods and luxuries. Elec- 
trically heated biankets, controlled by thermostats, 
television sets and similar gadgets are going like 
hot cakes at this Christmas time. Under these 
circumstances, it may well be argued, the United 
States could easily meet the cost of E.R.P. 
American emphasis on domestic “scarcities” 
seems preposterous. Why should Americans 
complain if they have to eat a little less meat, or 
make an automobile last a year longer? Many 
open-hearted Americans ask this question them- 
selves, and are making generous voluntary con- 
tributions abroad. The fact remains, however, 
that living standards are relative, and it is very 
hard to reduce them voluntarily, save in wartime, 
for any given national goal. Put in less abstract 
terms, the worried automobile mechanic in 
Detroit, who is already hardiy able to make both 
ends meet, is faced with rising living costs and 
is desperately trying to maintain the living stan- 
dard which seems to him a rightful heritage. He 
will only go “so far and no further” in reducing 
it, unless there is very strong reason. 
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Truman was predominantly motivated by an 
I-told-you-so attitude. Evidence indicates that 
the Administration is genuinely alarmed at soaring 
living costs and would like oe 
tion. This may still be achieved, in part at 


ing. Party leaders were taken wholly by surprise 
when the President boldly linked foreign aid to 
domestic prices. His action may make E.R.P. 
approval more difficult—at the present time it 
would seem so. But the situation si had to 
be faced, The two matters are linked. American 


Republican programme. 

That brings us to the third, final, question. 
Will Congress approve the long-range European 
Recovery programme? The answer to this, I 
think, hinges on Russia. Since the war ended, 
America has, in general, been doing the right 
fiscal things in Europe, for the wrong reason. 
The British would hardly have been carried, 


for example, except for the diplomatic duel with 
the Soviet. If left to itself now, Congress would 
hardly vote funds for the great Marshall venture, 
whose legislative chances, in my judgment, are 
more dubious than were those of the British loan. 
Aid to Europe has now been definitely linked to 
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Washington, December 3. 
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spectacular demonstration of its truth in wartime, 
and at the moment the Labour Party is in a posi- 
tion to push it home. 


* * * 


I am glad to see that the Daily Herald has com- 
mented sharply on Mr. Churchill’s extraordinary 
complaint that last Sunday “the Socialist news- 
papers almost without exception” had misquoted 
his Manchester speech. “Almost without excep- 
tion” must imply, if words means anything, that 
there are at least three Socialist Sunday news- 
papers. In fact, there is one, Reynolds News, 
and it carried the full and correct version. So 
did The People, which is not a Socialist paper, 
but is owned by Odham’s Press. The Sunday 
Pictorial, which brilliantly combines a little radi- 
calism with lots of cheesecake, but has no party 
affiliations, was the only newspaper of which Mr. 
Churchill could reasonably complain. Yet the 
B.B.C., which is usually so careful to describe 
unproven assertions by politicians as “allega- 
tions,” announced Mr. Churchill’s correction as 
though it were a matter of uncontrovertible fact. 
Imagine how it would have treated a similar com- 
plaint by a Cabinet Minister! Why did Mr. 
Churchill behave in this way? The explanation 
is clearly that he realised on Sunday morning 
that his assertion that a quarter of the population 
would any way have to disappear under a 
Socialist régime was a little too grotesque, and 
tried to soften its effect by blaming the Socialist 
press. I hear that he had to revise his speech at 
the last minute anyway. It may be that this part 
of it was a last-minute substitute for a sensational 
warning which he intended to deliver about our 
dwindling gold reserves. Unfortunately for him, 
Sir Stafford Cripps got in first with the announce- 
ment that the Americans have at last unfrozen 
the last hundred million pounds of the Loan. So 
this portion of the speech had to be revised. 
Perhaps the quarter of the population which is to 
die under Socialism was a new bogy thought 
up at short notice. 

* * *x 


There is a fairly consistent pattern about the 
character and temperament of the Kings of Eng- 
land. The Merry Monarch succeeds the serious 
Charles I, and his successor is the gloomy and 
detestable James II. The dull but dissolute 
George II has the domestically correct George 
III as successor. After the wildly rakish sons 
of George III comes that mode! of all the virtues, 
Queen Victoria. The eldest son of Victoria and 
Albert the Good is the gay Edward VII, whose 
conduct as Prince of Wales earns the rebuke of 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury, not to mention the 
| teotlng” scomgyncge Serraagerdtr 1° cggeme In 
reorge we get to propriety and stern 
discipline which, as the articles the Duke of 
Windsor has now contributed to the American 
press show, produces in his son the frustration 
which leads in time to the Abdication. The Duke 
gives more than a hint that it was the quarter- 
deck behaviour of his father that drove him to re- 
volt, just as it was Albert’s unsympathetic severity 
that made Prince Edward kick over the traces. 
I remember Margot Oxford telling me a story 
which illustrated King George. V’s unwise 
behaviour to his son. The Prince of Wales came 
into the room in a knickerbocker costume which 
his father thought unsuitable. 


Margot said that she ventured on this occasion to 
remonstrate with the King, pointing out how 
sensitive a boy in his teens must be to a public 
rebuke in the presence of visitors. 


* * * 


With the value of books being imported, mostly 
from America, standing at the annual rate of 
£3,000,000, the Government obviously had a 
strong case for making a dollar saving on them. 
But, as was pointed out in an adjournment débate 
last Thursday, it is questionable whether they 
have set about it in the right-way. Cancelling the 
open general licence to import, and substituting 
for it a system by which importers must make 
individual application for permission to get any 
particular book they want, will certainly cut down 
imports sharply. Many applications will be 
refused and many importers will think the sub- 
mission of individual applications not worth the 
trouble and the delay. Unfortunately, though, 
the restrictions work with great unevenness. 
Technical books, for instance, can only be 
imported up to the value at which the importer 
brought them in before the war. But, pre-war, 
the output of British publishers made the buying 
of technical books from America virtually un- 
necessary. So the present quota will fall far 
below the requirements of students and research 
workers of all kinds—quite apart from the rise 
in price of American books. Fiction, on the other 
hand, can be brought in without limit provided 
that 50 per cent. of it is re-exported. As the re- 
export of American books to the sterling area is a 
profitable business, it may be positively stimulated 
by the new arrangements with an increase, not a 
lessening, of the dollar drain. On all counts, 
financial and intellectual, the Government need to 
think the problem over again. And I was glad to 
see that Belcher in his reply seemed far more 
disposed than previously to listen to the argument 
that books cannot be treated as though they were 
boots. 


* * * 


Not a few Germans may find it ironical that, 
at a time when the Anglo-American Government 
of “ Bizonia” shows signs of relying increasingly 
on members of the old industrial régime to re- 
habilitate the Ruhr, Alfrid Krupp and eleven 
other heads of that great “family enterprise” 
should be facing at Nuremberg much the same 
charges as those which faced Géring and his asso- 
ciates. The Krupp Indictment is, indeed, at 
pains to show that the Krupp conspiracy did 
not begin with Hitler. Perhaps the most telling 
bit of evidence is the reproduction of a Minute 
by the Board in the immediate post-Versailles 
period. 

Our Company decided to preserve the precious 
experience irreplacable for the war potential of our 
people. This we did as the trustee of an historical 
heritage . . . in order to be ready to execute arma- 
ment orders when the time came. 

The support which Krupp gave, first, to the 
Right-wing Nationalists and then to Hitler was 
logical: from 1933 onwards Krupps’ profits 


soared; and, with the inception of Goéring’s Four 
Year Plan in 1936, Krupps became closely in- 
tegrated in Hitler’s war machine—testing new 
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weapons, trying them out in Spain and partici- 
pating in. every form of military and industrial 
espionage abroad. As Hitler’s divisions overran 
Europe, Krupps’ representatives travelled through 
the occupied territories to organise their spoliation 
and exploitation. To what extent, I wonder, do 
the surviving members of the family still regard 
themselves as trustees for that “historical 
heritage”? 

~ a - 

Washington cynics are telling a story about the 
representative from the little republic of San 
Marino who asked for aid under the Marshall 
Plan. State Department officials referred him to 
the Secretary. He explained that his people had 
suffered from the war and its aftermath. “How 
many of you are there?” he was asked. “Only a 
few thousand.” “And do you have a Com- 
munisi problem?” “No, we are spared that.” 
“Well,” said Mr. Marshall, “I’m sorry we can’t 
help.” So, on his way home, the unhappy man 
called on President Auriol in Paris and explained 
his problem. “Can you,” he said hopefully, 
“spare us just a dozen Communists? ” 

CrIiTIC 


. VIA DOLLAROSA 


The Continent’s Presidents, Premiers and Kings 
Of full independence may brag, 
But though Congress dollars are loaned without 
strings, 
They’re all in the Marshall string bag. 
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Two hours underground in Nottinghamshire 
mines convinced Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery 
of Alamein, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
that all the rules for success in battle could be 
applied to the problem of mining.—The Times. 
(Veronica Barker, London.) 


In the programme This B.B.C., broadcast in 
Jubilee Week, listeners heard Gilliam talking to a 
B.B.C. man in Toronto and approving a suggestion 
that a Red Indian chief might be brought to the 
microphone as part of Canada’s contribution to the 
Christmas Day reunion . . . Unfortunately the pro- 
posal could not be carried out, but an excellent 
substitute has been found—greetings from a band 
of Ukrainian Displaced Persons who are now work- 
ing in a Winnipeg hospital as nurses.—Radio 
Times. (Miss J. M. Easton, York.) 


A cut of 30 minutes is to be made in the 
presentation of Handel’s Messiah by Bristol Choral 
Society on Saturday evening at the Central Hall, 
Old Market, to meet the demands of the hall 
cleaners, who insist that the performance shall be 
over by 9 p.m.—The Times. (J. K. McHardy, 
Southampton). 


Two women inspectors of the Board of Trade 
who bought mackintoshes from a market stall in 
Ormskirk, Lancashire, alleged yesterday that the 
salesman kissed each of them instead of taking 
coupons.—Daily Mail. (C. Macdonald, Westcliff- 
on-Sea.) 


Police and N.F.S. in the Torbay area are keeping 
nightly watch in the hope of trapping a man who 
makes a habit of dropping lighted paper in private 
mailboxes. Every possible measure is being taken 
—even to the extent of policemen and policewomen 
posing as shop doorway lovers while keeping 
observation in the main thoroughfares.—News 
Chronicle. (Miss E. M. Thomas, Trowbridge.) 


Angry workers dashed from their benches 
shouting “ Spivs” and “ Drones” when a fox hunt 
ended in the grounds of the Rocket Propulsicn 
Department, Westcott, yesterday—Daily Worker. 
(J. M. Worrall, London.) 
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after the armistice of September, 1943; some 
the original members were still alive and 


for their application had largely disappeared with 
the end of the war. The first thing A.M.G. said 
on arriving in the North was. that the patriot 
formations must be disarmed at once and down 
to the last man. But the police? 
against Fascists trying to go to ground? No, they 
had carabinieri in the South, and would bring 
them up forthwith. But the new mayors, adminis 
trative staffs, people appointed by the committees? 
Very good, but these must be approved by 
A.M.G. and some would be removed; in future 
A.M.G. would make the appointments. Within 
a month disillusion was complete; and the bitter- 
ness has hung over Italian political life ever since. 
_ .The disregarding of the committees marked a 
twist in political development. The patriot forces 
were a mixed lot, but where they were good they 


efficient—the Christian Democrats, and the Action 
Party. They were fighting for a political end. Italy, 
they said, advancing the boast of the Risorgi- 
mento, sta facendo da se: This was self-help if 
anything ever was. They were fighting together. 
Priests said Mass to partisans organised by Com- 
munists; Socialists’ fought side by side with 
Catholics. The fellowship was uneasy here and 
there, but it lived. With Allied approval and 
encouragement it might have continued to live. 

Consider what happened then. The Allies dis- 
armed the patriot formations at breakneck speed, 
making it clear that they would rather that these 
had never existed, or at least had never fought 
with such success. They ousted the workers from 
factories owned by men who had collaborated 
with the enemy or remained passive. They 
allowed Fascists and near-Fascists to remain in 
key jobs. They discouraged any revolutionary 
initiative in a country which greatly needed the 
stimulus of revolt against the servitude of Fascism. 
Gradually they turned the crushing weight of 
their discrimination against the parties of the Left. 
‘The steady work of splitting the political unity of 
1945 went on until it was capped with the 
Truman Doctrine; only four days ago Mr. Lovett, 
an American Under-secretary of State, declared 
that interim aid would be stopped if the Com- 
munists were to Come to power. First driven into 
opposition, the parties of the Left were then 
labelled as dangerous enemies. . 

Allied policy was assisted in this by the doubts 
and hesitations natural to a great clerical party 
in a country where the Church is accustomed to 
reign supreme. With Allied encouragement the 
progressive wing of the Christian Democrats, led 
by men like Gronchi and at one time de Gasperi 
(who is not entirely loved by the Vatican), might 
have carried the day. As it was, reaction was 
bound to win. There were churchmen ike 


1946 over than the Christian Democrats turned 
back on their refused to envisage, 
much less structural such as — 
socialisation of industries and land reform. 


Centre against the Communists, the comparison 


counterpart in France. The backing of Nenni 
and his friends has given the Communist leaders 
a confidence and elbow-room for tolerance they 


than the French Socialist leaders, Nenni and the 
Socialist: majority can go ahead with their heads 
erect. It is a remarkable justification of courage 
and clear thought. There is nothing to suggest, 
as things are now, that a united working-class 
party, if one were formed, might not contain as 
much Socialism as Communism, or even, in the 
end, as many Socialists as Communists. 

Some credit for this evolution must go to the 
realism of Togliatti and the Communist leader- 
ship. When liberation came they were faced 
with the alternative of conserving their party as 
a small and practised élite or of taking in the 
untrained masses among whom every sor: of 
undemocratic heresy must for a time prevail. 
Daring much, they chose the latter course. 
To-day they have over 2,000,000 members, many 
of whom it is safe to guess might otherwise have 
degenerated into passivity or worse. Not all of 
them, clearly, are Togliattis. Years of political 
education will be required to kill the confusions 
of Fascism in favour of an entirely sound pro- 
gressive attitude. At least these masses—and as 
much might be said of any of the progressive 
parties—are moving in the right direction. With 
careful leadership they will achieve great things, 
and it reveals much that both Togliatti and Nenni 
should have preferred to devote themselves: to 
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were entirely new. They triumphed in the end 

by threatening to harvest the crops and sell them 

to the amassi, or official food stores, at controlled 

‘who saw their “parallel-market” profits is. 

appearing, and forthwith capitulated. Within th 

past month peasant strikes have broken out in 
many other provinces. 

All the landless peasants want, of course, is 
land: their doctrines begin and end with tha. 
But the breaking of the big estates in the 
Seeds and of tik etal in the Saath te per d 
the programme of the Left-wing parties (as, until 
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and the workers march hand in hand, and the 
Left-wing parties do all they can to foster this 
Hence the smashing of neo-Fascist newspaper and 
party offices in retaliation for acts of violence has 
been carried out by peasants as well as workers 
Both are beginning to understand that ther 
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from a basis of local government scarcely begun. 
With every week the boldness of the neo-Fascisis 
grows more outrageous. Corruption and dis- 
illusion do their bit to suggest that nothing has 
changed, that nothing can be changed, thar self- 
interest in the meanest sense is all that really 
matters. The Allies promised a new world; but 
all they brought with them was the bag and 
baggage of the old. Perhaps, it is whispered, 


very well that 
these circumstances it would be morally and 
politically wrong to break with the Communist 
in favour of a middle course which they belicv: 
must prove mythical. In the face of mud 
gratuitous insult and cal from the Centt 
parties and the Christian rats—not W 
speak of people outside Italy—they are doing thei 
best to steer towards essential social change. It 
may be that they are more impressed than the 
Communists with the need for American aid— 
although the Communists insist that they would 
never refuse this if it were given without an anti- 
Communist injunction—but they believe that 
there are not en dollars in the world to make 
good the damage of retarding the social evolution 
of Italy. To this backward country a reliance 
on dollars means profound and perhaps irremeci- 
able corruption; foreign credits will become fru''- 
ful only when used by a self-confident coalitica 
of all progressive groups and parties. The clec- 
tions of next March will show whether the Let 
parties will be strong enough to impose this 02 
the country. In the meantime, they are making 
sure that Fascism has no easy come-back. 
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sedition and kindred offences. Unless juries are 
ee oe nee powes by Be 
s really necessary for the preservation of 
Gn Gillin, the encecin. of Ghosé powers will be 
resisted by them. An-anti-Semitic jury, for 
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any legislation directed against dissemination of 
racial hatred. Although the law should not lag 
behind public opinion, it should also avoid the 
dangers that result if it goes too far ahead of 
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taking an active rather than a purely passive atti- 
tude to Fascist activity. 

As to the law itself, there is nothing on the 
Statute Book expressly snouiena with Fascism. 
As the Home Secretary has stated, with the revo- 
cation of Defence Regulation 18B “there is riow 
no power to interfere with the activities of political 
organisations which do not infringe the ordinary 
law.” The only existing law which was designed 
to cope with known forms of Fascist activity is 
the Public Order Act, 1936. That _ is entitled : 
“An Act to prohibit the wearing of uniforms in 
connection with political objects and the mainten- 
ance by private persons of associations of military 
or similar character; and to make further pro- 
vision for the preservation of public order on the 
occasion of public processions and meetings and 
in public places.” It dealt, in fact, with the kind 
of activity the Fascists developed in Britain during 
the mid-thirties. It was useful in curbing the 
activities of the Blackshirts.in the East End and 
elsewhere and caused a rapid decline in the influ- 
ence and strength of the B.U.F. 

When the war came, the Government took the 
view that the continued freedom of action of the 
Fascist leaders was prejudicial to public safety and 
the defence of the Realm, and most of them were 
detained under Defence Regulation 12B. Some 
of those who escaped the 18B net became enemy 
spies and fifth columnists. Some joined H.M. 
Forces and became prisoners of war, taking 
advantage of the chance thus afforded them of 
joining the enemy forces. When retribution came 
at the end of the war, most of the accused traitors 
who were tried by court-martial admitted that 
they were former members of the B.U.F. Now 
the Fascists are legally free to operate again. 
They are concentrating on dissemination, in meet- 
ings and publications of violently anti-Semitic 
Propaganda, advocacy of the overthrow of 
democracy, the suppression of all opposition, the 
setting up of a one-party system of government, 
and support of an aggressive and warlike foreign 
policy directed against the U.S.S.R. 

The law relating to such activities may con- 
veniently be considered under three heads: 

1. Sedition and public mischief; 

2. Breaches of the peace; 

3. Unlawful assembly and associated offences. 

Generally speaking, the only check upon ex- 
Pression of opinion in Britain is the law of libel, 
both criminal and civil. “A man may publish 
anything which twelve of his countrymen think is 
not blameable,” said Lord Kenyon in R v. 
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Cuthell. In all cases, whether civil or criminal, 
it is for a jury to decide whether the publication 
is libellous or not. 

Sedition itself, or rather the use of seditious 
language, is a common law offence not defined by 
statute, and is difficult to state accurately. It has 
frequently been used as a weapon against Left- 
wing leaders. It consists in general of words 
written ari published, or spoken and published, 
with a seditious intention. The associated offence 
of seditious conspiracy is committed when a per- 
son agrees with another or others to do any act 
for the furtherance of any seditious intention 


detain’ ie Seth or all of ten. The intention 


is of the essence of this offence, and if the acts 
done or words used were not done or used with 
seditious intention, the offence of sedition has not 
been committed, however defamatory the. words 
may be. Various intentions are seditious, includ- 
ing the intention “to promote feelings of ill- 
will and hostility between different classes of 
H.M.’s subjects.” Mr. Justice Cave ruled in the 
famous case of John Burns that whether in a par- 
ticular case this is a seditious intention or not, the 
jury must decide, “taking into ccnsideration the 
whole of the circumstances of the case.” The 
judge went on to say that if the jury thought that 
the defendants “had a seditious intention to incite 
the people to violence, to create public disturb- 
ances and disorder, then undoubtedly you ought 
to find them guilty.” In this class of case, there- 
fore, the offence.is not committed unless there is 
an intention to create disorder by the provocation 
of ill-will between groups of H.M.’s subjects. 

Mr. James Caunt, of the Morecambe and Hey- 
sham Visitor, was recently charged with this 
offence (the maximum punishment for which is 
two years’ imprisonment with or without a fine), 
but he was found by a jury to have had no 
seditious intention in writing and publishing in 
his newspaper 9 violently anti-Semitic article, and 
was acquitted. 

Seditious libel is thus only of limited value, 
although it would be wrong to dismiss its useful- 
ness completely and, in appropriate cases, I think 
it can still be used against Fascist disseminators 
of racial hatred. 

In 1936, Arnold Spencer Leese and Walter 
Whitehead were convicted on charges of “pub- 
lishing and printing a seditious libel conceraing 
people of the Jewish faith and H.M.’s subjects 
of the Jewish faith” and, on another count, of 
“publishing and printing divers scandalous and 
libellous statements regarding H.M.’s Jewish sub- 
jects with intent to create ill-will between H.M.’s 
subjects of the Jewish faith and those not of the 
Jewish faith, so as to create a public mischief.” 
Conviction on the first count is an illustration of 
the potential usefulness of seditious libel in this 
field. The calling in aid of a criminal charge >f 
“effecting a public mischief” to cope with anti- 
Semitism, has commanded little enthusiasm among 
lawyers, however. It is far too vague. Public 
mischiefs which are to be restrained by the 
criminal law must be defined with proper pre- 
cision if justice is to be done. 

The offence of conspiracy is one which the 
Executive might well bear in mind in connection 
with Fascist activities. Conspiracy has been 
called “the dragnet of the law.” It is a very wide 
offence and is defined as “an agreement of two 
or more persons to do something contrary to law 
or wrongful and harmful towards another person, 
or to use unlawful means in the carrying out of 
an object not in itself unlawful.” It has more 
than once been used against Communists 

In its armoury the State has a further weapon 
of the criminal law that may be used against 
Fascists. Under the statute of 1360, 34 Edw. ITI, 
it has gradually been established that justices may 
order any person to give security for his good 
behaviour, or in default go to prison, upon the 
ground that it is suspected that he may be going 
to cause a breach of the peace. A striking illus- 
tration of the use of this power was the arrest 
of Tom Mann in 1932 at the time of the hunger- 
marches. It has not yet been used against the 
Fascists. 
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The 1936 case of Duncan v. Fones is of great 
importance in connection with public meetings. 
This decided in effect that if the police authorities 
reasonably apprehend that a breach of the peace 
will occur if a meeting is held in a public place, 
then they may exercise their common law duty 2f 
preventing a potential or possible breach of the 
peace by the simple expedient of preventing the 


. meeting being held.- 


’ In the House of Commons debate on November 
24 on Fascist activities, the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Home Department was pressed 
to ban in advance meetings which Mosley might 
address in Hackney. He answered that, despite 
the decision in Duncan v. fones, the Home Secre- 
tary has not the power to prohibit anybody in 
advance from attempting to hold a meeting. He 
also argued that “we could not ask the police to 
take action in advance to prevent the holding of a 
meeting which was in itself in no way an infringe- 
ment of the law merely because we had reason to 
think there might be an attempt at a breach of 
the peace.” F. Etwyyn Jones 
(To be concluded) 


THE PARABLE OF THE 
BUTTONS 


Once upon a time there lived a man who had 
done great wrongs. He had attacked, struck 
down, and robbed other people. In the end, 
however, the others overcame him and he was 
left in no doubt that they had the right and the 
power to make him pay for what he had done. 
As by now he was poor and wretched he could not 
think of anything which he could give them, and 
the others stood and looked at him, wondering 
what to take. 

They held counsel together, and made some 
suggestions, but could not reach any decision 
until one of them said: “ Let him give us his 
suit. True, it has some holes and patches, but 
maybe one of us could wear it for work. Or one 
of us could have the jacket, another the waistcoat, 
and I’ll take the trousers.” 

** No,” said another, “‘ we must leave him his 
suit. It is the only one he has. To take it away 
from him would be neither a wise nor a Christian 
act; nor would he be a pleasant sight with 
nothing on but his shirt. Besides, ome day he 
might have some money again, and then we could 
sell him a tie or a straw hat or a cane—but only 
provided he still has his suit. Without a suit he 
would not be interested in a tie, nor in a straw 
hat, for that matter.” 

They meditated deeply until one of them 
exclaimed : “ I’ve got it! We'll take his buttons. 
Buttons may come in useful one day, and we can 
easily divide them amongst us.” 

This plan greatly appealed to allofthem. They 
went to the man and said, “ You can keep your 
suit. We only want the buttons. Here is a pair 
of scissors ; cut off those buttons for us. You 
won’t be any the worse for a useful occupation 
anyway.” 

The wretched man fell on his knees before 
them and begged them to leave him his buttons. 
They were essential for him, for his suit, and for 
his future course through Life; much more 
necessary than for them. 

The others looked at him indignantly. “‘ It is 
rather generous of us,” they said, “ to want only 
your buttons. You ought to realise that. Now get 
on with it.” 

So the man retired into a corner, and began to 
cut off all his buttons : those from his sleeves and 
from the front of his jacket ; all the buttons from 
his waistcoat, and finally, with great misgiving, 
those to which he fixed his braces and also the 
small ones so mecessary for reasons of propriety 
alone—those as well. 

When he had finished his distressing task he 
took his buttons and of course the scissors too, 
and gave «hem to the others. “ Well done,” they 
said, “ that’s it. Now we are quits. And if you 
work hard enough we'll sell you a nice, gay tie 
one day.” 
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minds to throw away. . 
_ [Authorised translation by E. and U. 
Copyright by Atrium Press Lid., London.} 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


IDOMENEO AT OXFORD 
A mareurs of Mozart ought not to lump together 


both are seldom given to-day; but there the resem- 
blance ends. La Clemenza has many beauties, and 
it has lately found a powerful champion in Dr. Ein- 
stein; but it was undeniably dashed off (with the re- 
citatives entrusted to a pupil) by an overworked and 
depressed man, his head full of Die Zauberfléte, who 
could hardly be expected, after Figaro and Don 
Giovanni, to feel a very lively interest in the unfailing 


- Metastasian magnanimity of an early Roman emperor. 


Idomeneo is another matter; here was the young 
Mozart’s first great chance to prove his mettle in the 
theatre. The Abbé Varesco’s libretto was no master- 
piece, but with one exception (Arbace) his charac- 
ters are rather more than lifeless puppets; and the 
story—a variant, set in classical Crete, of the biblical 
narrative of Jephtha and his fatal vow to sacrifice the 
first animate being he meets—offered picturesque and 
human opportunities which Mozart was quick to 
seize. What seems to have excited him more than 
anything else about the Elector of Bavaria’s com- 
mission was the chance it offered to write for the 
wonderful orchestra which, along with the Electoral 
Court and its opera, had lately been transferred from 
Mannheim to Munich. None of Mozart’s subsequent 
operas is so richly and elaborately scored as this 
astonishing Idomeneo of 1781, in which we find not 
only supernatural trombones 4 la Gluck and a piccolo 
for the storm scene, but four horns! The strings, too, 
are treated with great boldness: basses independent 
of cellos, violas divisi, and so on. It’s a mistake to 
suppose that Mozart liked small orchestras; the evi- 
dence all points in the opposite direction. And it was 
mot a small orchestra which Professor Westrup had 
assembled in the Oxford Town Hall for last week’s 
admirable revival by the resuscitated Oxford Univer- 
sity Opera Club, but a most capable body of 42 
players, all but one of them undergracluates. 

Apart from the technical interest of its scoring, 
Idomeneo is a work of genius, packed with musical 
inspirations of the highest order. Its old-fashioned 
lay-out, consisting often of a mere string of arias, will 
always keep it out of the general repertory; but in 
a truly musical community, possessing a first-class 
operatic establishment, it should be revived every ten 
years or so with the finest available soloists. Every 
modern revival, whether amateur or professional, is 
confronted at the outset with a highly awkward fact: 
that Idamante, the youthful hero and son of 
Idomeneo (whom the latter is bound by his vow to 
sacrifice to Neptune), is written for a castrato—some- 
thing which not even the home of lost»causes can 
provide. At Munich (where I saw the opera in 1936), 
at Cambridge in 1939, and again the other day at 
Venice (where it was receiving its very first perform- 
ance in Italy), Idamante was sung by a soprano; 





is designed a 
simple and ingenious set which would have been im- 
proved by a miore vivid choite of colour for its cur- 
tains, and Mr papa garg etches ye 
great merit (rare now on our professional stages of 
at the big dramatic moments the latter might, I think, 
have grouped his chorus more effectively. There were 
times when one felt that the conductor’s heart was 
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singers; the latter, whether amateur or professional, 
need more i i a keener sense of the 
dramatic value of the Mozartian pause, and in par- 
ticular a more spacious and varied handling of the 
recitatives. But Oxford has really and truly heard 


given pathos to several portraits of young middle- 
class wives. To Saint Joan, for all her sincerity, she 
is at no point suited, not im voice, presence nor 
weight. This is no fault of hers, but her acting fails 
to redeem it. “I come from the land and have 
gotten my strength working on the land,” she tells 
the Dauphin. We are never impelled to believe her. 


this sort of gift wit 
performance was not sub- 


ordinated to the needs of the play as a whole. Neo 


Mr. Bernard Miles’ Inquisitor. He held our atten 
tion marvellously with~his lorig ‘difficult speech. Bu 
should he have that touch of the sinister? Should he 
not be grand instead of shabby? Not, again, Mr. 
Mark Dignam’s Cauchon. He caught only in th 
trial scene the breadth and humanity which wer 
sadly missed in his scene with Warwick. (Perhaps 
the Warwick, too young and quite inadequate for the 
i i of 46” of the text, made i 
difficult.) No, the exception was John Clement’ 
wholly admirable Dunois, described in t& 
stage as “carrying his armour easily . .. 
his face marked by active service and responsibility, 
with the expression of a good-natured and capabk 
man who has no affectations and no illusions.” Humbk 
enough to consider these hints, Mr. Clements build 
up from them a study beautifully proportioned ani 
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uniquely appropriate. T. C Wors.ey 
THE MOVIES 

“ Saigon,” at the Plaza 

“ Possessed,” at Warner’s 


“ Monsieur La Souris,” at the Everyman 
“ Blithe Spirit,” at the Marble Arch Pavilion 
“ Hellzapoppin,” at the Tatler 

We have been enjoying lately far too many excur- 
sions of quality—Live in Peace, La Belle et la Bét, 
Monsieur Verdoux, Shoe-Shine, etc.—and the Holly- 
wood circus calls us sharply back to order. The whip 
cracks; the old music resumes; the tame tigers clim) 
their pedestals. I won't deny a certain fascine 
Mr. Alan Ladd, for exampk. 
drawn long ago, but hor 
how sleek he has grown! 
jowl a little flabbier, perhaps? That impart 
well-fed look, and the waist-line is lither tha 
displays him to us in the marvellous! 
war and is nov 
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paves the way (after some loose adventuring in duck’) 
for the white bumfreezer-de-luxe with which he wil 
stagger Miss Lake on the hotel balcony at night. 
She will be ready for him, I may say, looking lik 
a bit of icing herself. 

Miss Lake’s eye-curtain has been reduced to ! 


Possessed is on a rather higher level of endeavo 
if not of entertainment. Miss Joan Crawford wor 
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__ large for the time allotted to them; just as some argu- 
ment has reached a point of great interest, someone 
has had to say, “ Well, we must leave that now, and 
pass on, etc.” In both cases where the Historical 
vidence has cropped up as a subsidiary theme, one 
would have liked more said, especially since this is 
a tangible subject, if not a specifically religious one. 
last four discussions the best speakers have 
been the Bishop of Bristol and Dr. Edward Glover. 
Dr. Cockin’s humanity and wisdom made Miss 
seem, even to a fellow-agnostic, 
rather jejune and complacent. Their subject was 

i ink an agnostic could have been found 
who would have talked a little less naively about it, 
for it is not, after all, an exclusively Christian pre- 
occupation. Alone among the twelve speakers, Dr. 
Cockin made some effort to persuade and help his 
opponent. The Rev. Merwyn Stockwood seemed to 
be reciting his script; in the intervals while he was 
relaxing a little after his rapid sermonettes, Dr. Glover 
-nanaged to interpose some excellent and forthright 
remarks. Dr. Glover is, I suppose, the most eminent 
Freudian in the country, so that it was a great moment 
for listeners when, after using the word “ sexual” 
for the first time, he actually spluttered for a second 
or two. When these discussions began, I said that I 
hoped Disbelief would be given a hearing; in the 
event, on the non-Christian side, there has been little 
else. It is a pity that the voice of genuine Doubt, 
regretful and obsessive, has not been heard. I hope 
the series will soon be renewed; in the meantime, the 
B.B.C. is to be congratulated on breaking the ground. 

But surely, surely, surely, as the wife of the Bishop 
of Barchester would have said, the Corporation eould 
have knocked up a better programme on the enthrall- 
ing subject of television than.the thing it put out the 
other night? “This,” I thought, as I listened 
to it, “I am familiar with. It is a Regional 
Feature Broadcast. It is the kind of programme 
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Correspondence 


THE GREAT DEBATE 

Sir, 

Will you walk into my parlour? said the spider to 
the fly, 
It’s the prettiest little Soviet parlour that ever you 

did spy. 

It is an entertaining spectacle : Zilliacus, singing his 
three-column siren songs, crooning his ancient runes 
and incantations, and weeping his crocodile tears over 
the sad stupidity of “his friends Crossman. and 
Woolf ’ in having a “ phobia”—by which he means 
only a “disinclination”—to walk into the pretty par- 
lour, which contains too many desiccated bodies of 
Socialists and Social-democrats. So, with his eyes full 
of Pecksniffian tears, he has at last made up his mind 
—O so sorrowfully—to attack us. 

His attack follows the usual Communist tactic. He 
turns what I said in the pamphlet upside down and 
“demolishes” me by attacking me for saying the 
exact opposite of what, in fact, I said. I explicitly 
stated in the pamphlet that I was opposed to a policy 
of neutrality. The policy which I advocated was that 
Great Britain should refuse to go in either with the 
U.S.A. or U.S.S.R. in their struggle for power all 
over the world as a preliminary of another world war, 
and that the one chance of preventing that war was to 
pursue an independent policy of our own and not to 
enter either of the two camps. A part of that in- 
dependent policy should be: 

(1) ‘To ‘build up a system of co-operation with 
States anxious, like ourselves, -o stand outside 
the new power politics. “At first, no doubt, 
such a system of co-operation would be a 
Western Group. But collectively it would be 
a group of considerable power, both economic 
and political, and capable of acting inde- 
pendently both of the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. 
If it showed itself persistently anxious to offer 
economic co-operation to the U.S.S.R. and 
smaller eastern states and to work with them 
or with any state politically to establish an 
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has not yet been able to come to England. There 
are, however, two beautiful Kathak dances in the pro- 
gramme: the final “ballet” Rajput Serenade, and a 
solo dance of Parwati, by Shevanti, at present his 
only woman soloist, particularly remarkable for the 
exquisitely expressive qualities of her face and body 
and her delicate foot-work. Rajéeshwar, a tall youth, 
whose exceedingly slender waist recalls an archaic 
Greek statue, is the only male soloist besides Ram 
Gopal himself. He is a very fine and expressive 8. Narrator. 


put out by Northern, Midland or West as an alterna- 
tive to Toscanini in a programme of Beethoven and 
Brahms.” The dialogue was of the cumulative patch- 
work-montage type: all sorts of chaps breezing in 
with bright little bits about their jobs; the Common 
Man (not yet quite dead ?) supplied the links. One 
could visualise—one could not avoid visualising—the 
sort of thing it would look like on paper: 


Think of the Props Man ! 













effective peace system, it might eventually be- 
come the mediator between east. and west and 
break the deadlock of power politics which is 
establishing itself between the U.S.A. and 
USSR...” 

“We should make persistent and genuine 
attempts to find major international questions 
on which the U.S.S.R. and U.S.A. might co- 
operate and we co-operate with them.” 


(2) 


dancer, and his two solos, in the Bharata Natya tradi- 
He has the power, even on 
the stage, with very unpropitious lighting, of creating 
another world of being. The wide sweep of his 
arms, the varying planes of his long, slender body, 
and his astonishingly soft and effortless sideways 
leaps are most expressive. Ram Gopal himself makes 
very welcome concessions to his European audience 
by his analysis and detailed interpretation of the 
South Indian.-mudras. I myself feel that he has gone 
rather too far in the direction of adapting to a foreign 
art-climate the great dance styles of India, but few, 
I think, would agree with me. 
own dances are not authentic, but it is possible that 
in his intelligent consciousness of an alien audience 
he has himself lost some inwardness of expression. 
His ritual Puja dance seemed to lack belief. The 
Setting Sun, Cobra Devil and Hunter in the Forest 
dances, all in the Kathakal idiom, were, however, 
most impressive, and the eloquence of his arms and 
hands is amazing. I must mention an anonymous 
drummer, discovered, I believe, in London, who 
drummed and danced an overture to the Manipuri 
He alone of all the company was 
completely abstracted from his surroundings, and by 
his inspired attitudes and searching but remote 
glances carried one on his drum-rhythms to a world 
of dance and belief far removed from the spotlights 
of the Prince’s Theatre. 


tion, are unforgettable. 


It is not that his 


BERYL DE ZOETE 


Tue B.B.C’s controversial religious discussions are 
now over; the series cannot have been easy to plan, 
and it has scarcely been the planners’ fault when the 





Think of what ? 

Think of the Props Man ! 

Yus, fink of me ! 

Why, at a moment’s notice 
he may be called on to 
supply — 

The Eiffel Tower ! 


9. Common Man. 
10. Narrator. 

11. Props Man. 

12. Narrator. 


13. Voice I. 

14. Voice II. A mowing-machine ! 
15. Voice III. An orchard in Spring ! 
16. Voice I. A dachshund ! 

17. Voice II. A spinning-wheel ! 


18. Voice IIT. A wood near Dunsinane ! 


Merry Widow Waltz 


(disc) up and out 
behind 19. 
19. Spot. Gong. 
(pause) 


And, alas, pertinacious though Common Man was, he 
never found out for us just why a television screen has 
to be so small. He was lightly fobbed off with the 
assertion that after all he wouldn’t, would he, want 
a cinema-screen in his “lounge ”—a charming bijou 
replica of the palm court of his favourite hotel, I 
make no doubt. 

A dashing, incisive serial dramatisation of Miss 
Dorothy Sayers’s Whose Body? has just begun on 
the Light. The casting is impeccable, the dialogue, 
apart from Lord Peter’s tasteless reference to 
Bunter’s night school, lucid and amusing; and the 
incidental music would do credit to a broadcast of 
King Lear. But how, on these occasions, is the 
listener to avoid the temptation to cheat? Ever 
since the first episode I have been vaguely looking 
round bookshops for a copy of the original. If any 
of my readers .... HENRY REED 
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That is a completely different policy from the one ! 


which Mr. Zilliacus ascribes to me. I have little 
hope that it or any sane policy will be adopted— 
or would succeed, if adopted—so long as two-fifths 
of the world are in state of mind of Mr. Zilliacus 
and his friends and another two-fifths in the state of 
mind of their opposite numbers on the other side of 
the Atlantic. But in the short interval which remains 
to me before the atom bomb (Communist or capi- 
talist) falls on my head or I am removed to a (Com- 
munist or capitalist) conceygtration camp, I see no 
reason why I should think’ and act like a lunatic 
merely because there are surrounding me so many 
(Communist and capitalist) lunatics. 

Mr. Zilliacus’s own policy seems to me a mere 
rehash of the ancient siren songs, runes, incantations, 
and threats. Why a Western Group should be a 
crime against humanity and democracy and Socialism, 
while an Eastern Group controlled by the. delicate, 
tender hands of Communists and the Soviet Govern- 
ment should be a bulwark of peace, freedom, demo- 
cracy, and Socialism, has never yet been satisfactorily 
explained to me. Mr. Zilliacus’s statements of all the 
good things which we will get from the U.S.S.R. if 
we enter the parlour are simply ex cathedra; there 
is not the slightest proof that we can get anything, 
even the tiniest compromise, from the Soviet Govern- 
ment—indeed all the proof is the other way round. 

Unlike Mr. Zilliacus, I have no means of knowing 
what is in the minds of Stalin, Molotov, or Mr. 
Marshall; I can only deduce their policy and inten- 
tions from what they do and what they say. There 
is nothing in the world that I would welcome more 
at the moment than the opportunity, the mere possi- 
bility, of co-operation and compromise between the 
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all the way” in 
of the Russian bloc; and (b) that a federated Western. 
Europe should be formed as a “sub-division” of a 
Europe united on Russian terms. 

(2) Any attempt by British Socialists to develop 
unified and independent action by the Western 
European nations is bound to create “a bridgehead 
for the American holy war against the European 
working class.” 

The first proposition is obviously contradictory, 
and the second is stated with passion but without 
argument. tha 
a Britain integrated into Eastern Europe would be 
cut off not only from Marshall aid, but from all her 
overseas food supplies and would quickly starve. To 
“go all out” in co-ordinating our planning with that 
of Russia would also completely destroy our political 
independence. Lastly, it would only end the division 
into blocs in the sense that it would precipitate war. 

If the Third Force is phoney nonsense, as he 
asserts, then we are left with the bleak alternatives 
of becoming a Russian or an American bridgehead. 
In that case we have no choice. We shall become an 
American bridgehead. There is no conceivable chance 
of Mr. Zilliacus’ policy being accepted by anyone 
but a few fellow travellers. 

But why should it be impossible for the nations 
of Western Europe to achieve independence between 
the blocs by using American aid in their recovery 
and trading with Russia? No one doubts that it 
will be difficult to do this; and the behaviour of the 
Communist parties in Western Europe has 
enormously increased the difficulty. But it can be 
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legislation, a substantial proportion of 


the other paraphernalia of raising money. 

The Minister of Health, Mr. Bevan, speaking in 
the House of Commons-on April 30, 1946, said: “I 
believe it is repugnant to a civilised community for 
hospitals to have to rely on public charity. I be- 
lieve we ought to have left hospitals flag days behind 
. . . I do not believe there is an hon. Member of 
this House who approves that system. It is repug- 
nant, and we must leave it behind—entirely.”. It is 
unthinkable that Mr. Bevan, or other members of the 
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Commission on the rst January 1948. 


4. The extension of dividend mandates re 


for that Stock have been 


of British Trans 





7. The publication on the 2nd 


holdings of old Securities will be made. 


British Transport Commission 


London, 9th December 1947 








TRANSPORT ACT, 


Notice to holders of Securities of Railway, 

Canal and Inland Navigation Undertakings. 
The British Transport Commission give notice that an announce- 
ment giving information on the points set out below has been 
published and copiesare available for inspection at Offices of Banks. 


rt. Payment of the final interest and dividends on Securities of the Railway, 
Canal and Inland Navigation Undertakings to be transferred to the 


2. Instructions to holders not to send Certificates of the old Securities for 
exchange until requested to do so by the Undertaking concerned. ry | payable on the 


3. The titles of the valued Securities of the said undertakings in respect of 


which British Transport Stock will be issued on the rst January 1948. to make the same, af 
gistered in respect of ae oid 4 mi 


Securities to the British Tran t Stock attributable thereto. rom the investment in 
5. The use of certificates of the old Securities as representing the appropriate — " 
amount of British Transport Stock until such time as new certificates oe figures do not 


ued. 
6. The procedure to be followed on and after the 1st January 1948 by holders 
rt Stock who may wish to dispose of their holdings 
before new certificates have been issued: to them. 


anuary 1948 of the rates at which the 
calculation of the amounts of British Transport Stock attributable to 


&. The titles of those Securities of the Undertakings which have not yet 
been valued with particulars of the payment of interest accruing after the 
rst January 1948 and the procedure to be followed on and after the 
1st January 1948 by those who may wish to dispose of their holdings. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
AND OVERSEAS) 


The 22nd ordinary general meeting of Bar- 
Dominion, Coloni = 


seas) will be held in London on De 

The following is an extract from the state- The 
ment of the chairman, Mr. Julian 8. Cross- 
ley, cireulated with the report and accounts 
—— year to Sept. 30, 1947: 
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and placing £50,000 to deferred Ths question of profitability is not a trivial 


y Ped means reflect the 

the full increase in activity of the 

ae business as = past year. This 
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sections, 
been perhaps most marked in South Africa. 
COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 


ties. You have heard recently of the pro- 

gE new Government Corporation which 

s to be formed under the title’ of “ 

ation,” with re- 

4 s does not 

any way imply that there will be a a ca 
n 


of interests ween the new 
the contrary, we believe 
rather 


the same , the 
large increase in the potential resources 
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(1) Who gave Mosley 
authority to use a London County Council school for 
his Fascist get-together? Presumably the premises 
; (2) Since when does a high-ranking 
police officer shake hands, publicly, with a Fascist ? 

The police admittedly have a difficult and rather 


thankless task. They must guard the King’s peace 
and protect life and property no matter whose life and 


property. The police officers at Wilmot Streets as else- 

orders and had little choice in 
is no regulation on earth which 
officer, or anyone else, to shake 
hands with Mosley. We are not suggesting that the 
superintendent concerned has Fascist leanings. We 
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which will now be available for this type 
of work will add further meaning to what 
we ourselves have set out to do 


al and Over- 
ic. 19. ‘ 
be covered, in any case, is 
so great that for many ce to come there 
is likely to be room in for all. It seems 


likely, too, new Government Cor- 


that the 
have remained at sub- poration will concern itself in the main with 
same figure as last year, our a t different 
shown further 


type of business and 
often, no doubt, on a larger scale than any- 
thing which we ourseives might wish to 
undertake. Moreover, it may be expected 
to act in many cases as a principal where 
as our Corporation is intended merely to 
s financial assistanee in various forms. 
t is reassuring to learn that the Govern- 
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tions of the ment C tion is to be rated on 4 
off £256,000 commercial basis and, accordingly, that con- 
Deve nt siderations of will not be overlooked. 


ter to be lightly dismissed because if 
great work of colonial development is 
to be carried through it is likely, eventually, 
te need tal resources on a seale far in 
exeess of t available from a Government 
Corporation. The motive of profit or gain 
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has ever been one of the mainsprings ©! 

nt ‘ation has wees human activity, and if conditions are vot 

we look forward to such as to r a fair prospective return, 

panding field for its activi- ae. fh, See to attract new capital 
in s i 


Tt would be misleading to raise expecta 

The tions of the rapid production of great 

wealth, but if s work can be carried 

in through with foresight and resolution it 

fail to confer t benefits on the 

les concerned. ‘Much foresight « 

pat will be nee if the true aims of 

colonial development are to be realise. 

Your bank is exceptionally fortunate in bens 
so well placed to implement this policy. 
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J. Epwarps, J. H. Norris, 

rc bas met 
couraged to persevere. First I must disillusion him 
about “Ares Veloukhiotis’ murder by Greek Right- 
wing forces” and the suggestion that thereby 
“Government forces broke the terms of Varkiza long 
before the Left began military reprisals.” Your 
anonymous correspondent is grateful that I “did not 
deny that this atrocity took place”: but I do. Being 
in quest Of more important information, I did not 
pause to attack the dead in passing; but since your 
anonymous correspondent insists, I must. Ares was 
not killed “at the end of May, 1945” any more than 
he was killed in the autumn; he was not murdered by 
Greek Right-wing forces, even if we allow that as a 
correct description of the National Guard and their 
hangers-on; nor vas any breach of the Varkiza Agree- 
ment involved, by Ares himself. He ex- 
plicitly denounced the Varkiza Agreement when he 
returned to the mountains in self-imposed outlawry 


in the spring of 1945; for that he was de- 
noundtid Nie his ois gartnach te: RAMA/ERLAS 4 few 
days before his death. As to the manner of his death, 
examination of the first-hand evidence available in 
Trikkala in July, 1945, pointed strongly to the follow- 
ing conclusions: that in a skirmish with the National 
Guard on or about June 16, Ares was either killed 
outright or (more probably) wounded; in the latter 
case, that in order to escape capture he was then 
killed either by one of his own followers or by a hand- 
grenade which he himself detonated. (I state the 


charge of “murder by Greek Right-wing forces.” 
But this is not what I was really after, and I 
apologise for being diverted by concern for historical 
accuracy. I turn to the question of “ Ares’ band ever 
engaging the Germans at any time.” “ Ares’ band,” 
which I cite from your anonymous correspondent 


of no evidence that. the former were ever engaged 
against the latter. Your anonymous correspondent 
refers me to the operation against the Gorgopotamos 





i proved 
wrong. Your anonymous correspondent refers me to 
“ evil-smelling prisons ” “plenty of books.” 


collection two instances of its operation ? 
First, in May, 1945, the British Embassy and Legal 
intervened strongly to prevent the trial, on 
a charge of collaboration with the Germans, of M. 
Michel Averof, who is a well-known social figure in 
Athens; the ground of their intervention was that M. 
Averof had also been of use to the British secret 
services during the occupation. Yet at the same time, 
I tried to enlist the support of the Lezal Ad- 
viser in the case of M. Someritis, a Socialist leader 
and journalist who was then on trial (and was 
subsequently imprisoned) on a trumped-up charge, I 


T 


ceili between January and October, 1945, it 
was well known that officers of the extreme Right and 
with collaborationist records had secured control of 
the General Staff. In January, 1946, I was told by 
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General Manettas, then Liberal Minister for War, 
to replace these officers 
of democratic views was resisted by the 
the ground that appoint- 
made for political reasons. 

real point, which Mr. Chandler ignores, is that 
the continued presence of British forces and missions 
is regarded by the extreme Right as amounting to 
tacit approval of the policy of successive Right-wing 
governments. Protests made on specific issues will. 
be largely passed over by the Greck authorities, who 
just do not believe that they are seriously meant, and 
who feel themselves free to be as provocative as they 
like because they are certain that they will still have 
British support whatever happens. Two years ago we 
could still have influenced the situation in the right 
direction, but it is now too late to do so; the only 
now open, unless we wish to accept a degree 
ponsibility for the excesses of the régime, is to 
withdraw our forces and dissociate ourselves com- 

pletely from the government which commits them. 

T. E. M. McKrrrericx 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

Sir,—Mr. T. C. Worsley informs your readers that 
Mr. Nicholas Hannen ends my play, Private Enter- 
prise, at St. James’s Theatre, by “reciting (yes !) 
Rule Britannia, the family grouped behind him.” 
And he adds that “the humour descends to mahner- 
less puerilities directed against the Prime Minister’s 
name.” Here are the lines, spoken in a mood of 
bitterness and disillusionment by an old.man: 

“What was that song we used to sing—an old- 
fashioned song? Oh, I remember. Britons never, 
never, never shall be slaves. Makes you laugh, 
doesn’t it?” 

This, according to Mr. Worsley, is “ reciting (yes!).” 
Is a character never to speak in character ? Amabcl, 
who makes the reference to Mr. Attlee’s Christian 
name, is intended to be a twittering woman, of the 
sort who changes her beliefs when she marries. This 
is what she says: 

“We call him Clem—among ourselves, of course. 

His name’s Clement. After the saint, [ think.” 

That is the whole of the reference. The remark 
may be puerile, but is it mannerless ? How does Mr. 
Worsley expect me to make a foolish woman talk ? 
Like Miss Rebecca West ? As to the mannerliness, is 
he, who refers to the lady who had the misfortune 
to sit next to him, as “a tiara,” entitled to mention 
manners? How, I wonder, would she, had she 
troubled to observe him, have described Mr. Worsley? 
I can think of several unladylike words that would 
fit him to a T. But you, sir, would not print them. 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, St JoHN ERVINE 
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to-day 


remem “ite og 
Balanced 


EXPORTS UP 6 TIMES OVER 
PRE-WAR 





The ee ae annual general meet- 


ing of Tube Investments, Ltd., was held on 
December 11th, at Birmin 
Mr, I. A, BR the chairman) 


and a 25 per one: had been sold to 


hard ee Some T.I. com- 
panies were exporting cent of output, 
and technical Bed ves had visited 27 


countries to 
wanting and thinking. He could not promise 
that T.1. would be able to improve exports 
by very much if at all in the current year. 


Post-war modernisation and business ex- 
pansion plans, which had already cost 
£7,000,000, were well advanced, owing to the 
early ‘start made, and thus would be less 
pete —. by a oo limits set to 
capital expenditure. ny tube companies 
were already modernised, while others were 
well on the’ way. The ioctrical wagons 
ig new at r was a 
ing at full Be ey the Cycle Division 
had instal new plant and Sm ey the 
factory at Newtown, Wales, settled 
down as an efficient unit, ‘the pn com- 
panies had achieved new records, both teeh- 


whose modern rolli 
were in construction. The 
light alloy tubes and extrusions, now = 
centrated at the Redditch factories un 
a new ny, Reynolds — Alloys, Ltd., 
were showing good progress 

New scientific methods of production ge <4 
nique were be ied throughout the 
Group, first appl s showing that well 
over a 20 per cent increase in production 
could be achieved with pend on ang A 
operatives, equipment, w g rs 
expenditure of ener; Those who apply 
these methods would find that they would 
not need to call so heavily as was contem- 
tof 8 resources for indus- 


A comprehensive | works pension and life 
assurance scheme had been adopted, and 
a pian for the selection ne of 
future foremen had been inirohuced 

Concluding, Mr. Stedeford pay “ History 
shows that con°=‘ions have been as critical 
with us before, -ad if it should now be 
that even yet we have not reached the up 
ward turn of our fortunes—that totaling 
point will certainly come. We British are 
a virile and determined people, and given a 
chance are well able to earn our own living, 

and a good one, too. But what we must 
steadfastly oog ‘im mind is the simple truth 
pn eg Sade nie ee 

ae self-he Britain only can 
save Bri and it essentially 
a personal matter to every one of us. 

The and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 12} per cent on the 
eg Stock, making a total of 25 per 

for the year, was approved. 





TI have grown to mean much more than 
the name Tube Investments can convey. 
The group began as a free association of 
interdependent engineering companies, 
who united their resources while main- 
taining their individual characters. TI 
still hold to this principle, but they now 
concentrate knowledge and skill in 
many fields. 


Precision tubes in steel and light alloys 
are an important part of TI enterprise. 
So are bicycles and cycle components, 
electrical appliances for the home and 
industry, light alloy sheet, strip and ex- 
truded sections. So also are such varied 
products as pressure vessels for ships, 
metal furniture, gas cylinders, traffic 
signs, golf shafts, fabricated light alloy 
goods, fishing rods, paints, cables, and 
essential components of locumotives, 
aeroplanes, cars—to mention only a few. 


Tube Investments Limited, The Adelphi 
London, W.C.2 








budgets 


Y ~f 
‘ > Bt fowsew fe, like the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, calls 
upon expert advice and assistance in 
her task of balancing the budget. An 
account at the Midland Bank accurately 
records income and expenditure, and 
is accompanied by service and friendly 
advice upon financial problems. The 
payment of rent or other regular out- 
goings can be made by the Bank, while 
a banker’s reference establishes a new 
customer at a store or business house. 
Branch managers throughout England 
and Wales have noticed with picasure 
an increasing number of women who 
are taking advantage of the wide range 
of services offered by this modern Bank, 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


*“Mosr people would agree,” says Miss Elizabeth 
Jenkins in her new short study of Fielding,* 
“that the period of genius [in the English novel] 
was over with the death of Di in 1870.” No 
genius in the modern novel from Middlemarch 
(1872) to Hardy, Meredith, Wells and D. H. Law- 
rence? Do we forbear to claim Conrad and 
Henry James? What, it turns out, Miss Jenkins 
is really saying is that, by 1870, the voice of the 
eighteenth century had at last died away, and 
with it, largeness, freedom, masculine spirit and 
the over-ruling pleasure in human nature. She 
advances a theory that the esthetic imagina- 


tion has declined in power as the population has j 


increased and as the need for social welfare has 
pressed upon the mind: the choice has been be- 
tween social justice, on the one hand, ag 
art on the other. More incurable disease, infant 
mortality, alcoholism, more crime, hunger and 
corruption: more art. The argument has been 
put forward before. There is small difficulty in 
admitting that the task of increasing the social 
welfare of 45 millions has absorbed energies that 
the six millions of 1750 did not call upon. It is 
certain that if Fielding were a barrister on a busy 
circuit, a Westminster magistrate, reformer 
of the Home Office or Scotland Yard today, he 
would have neither the time (nor the facilities) 
for killing himself with gout by the age of 47 
and for writing two or three major contributions 
to English literature. 

But it is not a question of how hard we work— 
Fielding worked and lived hard with an energy 
that must astonish us—but of the way in which 
we see. The strong argument for believing that 
a small population favoured the imaginative capa- 
bilities of English people is that, not being 
jammed into large cities, they saw life as only 
country people see it now. The days are 
long in the country, the eye moves slowly; 
in the 18th century London itself can have 
had hardly more animation than present life has 
in a provincial town like Bath or Ipswich. Even 
fashionable society, as we see it in the plays 
of the Restoration and those that follow, seems 
hardly more than a provincial merry-go-round. 
A modern adventurer would exhaust it in a fort- 
night. But the chief virtue of country life is not 
that society is small there, but that we have to 
take it as it is. We have the whole dragging 
year in which there is nothing to watch but our 
unredeemed neighbours. Their smallest habits 
become hugely familiar till they blot out the land- 
scape. (Is. the lack of landscape in the 18th- 
century novel and its false urban air, an acci- 
dent? Surely not: who but a townsman gets any 
pleasure out of hills and fields!) The great 
animal presence of people in the 18th-century 
novel (and in their cartoons), their hoggishness, 
outlandishness and their placid beauty, is the 
creation of a countrified or provincial eye. 

And yet when we look now across the Chan- 
nel, across the steppe, or across the Atlantic to 
countries large or small which are half empty 
and where life runs as rife and disordered as it 
did in any novel of Fielding’s, we see just as 
few signs of imaginative genius in the novel. 
Population, space, leisure seem to have nothing 
to do with it. Nor does purely political analysis 
take us very far. It is too simple (even 
if it is true) to say that the ruling, culture- 
producing class began with adventure, went on to 
reform, proceeded to consolidation, hardened into 
complacency and now disintegrates from within. 
Our society is just as packed with riotous human 
material as any of its predecessors—the revival 
of criminal life compares with anything Fielding 
tried to put down—but the novelist, like the 
criminal himself, is segregated. The technical 
demands of our time have led to specialisation; 
efficiency keeps both parties to their treadmill. Our 
class divisions have gone, but our separation from 





* Henry Fielding by ELIZABETH JENKINS. Home & 
Van Thal, 6s, *A True-born Englishman by M. P. 
Witticocks. Allen & Unwin, 1§s. * Joseph Andrews 
by Henry FIELDING. Hamish Hamilton, 6s. 


Fe 
ge 
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the manner of Cer- 
vantes. To imaginative writers, ways of writing 
must come first. The art of conversation was the 
supreme art of the 18th century; it was Fielding’s 
genius that he saw the possibility of a marriage 


of this art with narrative. That technical venture © 


put the popular life of his time at his disposal. 
Until Joyce there was no discovery of equal power. 

Miss Jenkins’s study is intelligent, sympathetic 
and well-written. Because Fielding has so com- 
monly been considered a man’s man and a man’s 
writer—and has been condemned for this—it is 
pleasant to have the appreciation of a female critic 
who does not shudder at his animal spirits, 
his horseplay, his unabashed love of living. 
Her study is a happy return to the feminine 
taste of the 18th century which was stronger in 
nerve and more equabie than the taste that has 
reigned for 200 years since. (Mr. Willcocks’s 
book quotes the modest but defence of Tom 
Jones, which was sent by two young ladies to 
Richardson when he attacked the book.) A great 
deal has been made of Fielding’s lack of poetry 
and sensibility. The amount of fighting, skull- 
cracking that goes on! How noses bleed! It is 
not very funny, indeed it is disgusting, when 
Parson Adams has a pan of pig’s blood thrown 
over him, or falls into the midden; and when 
we are allowed to believe for a page or two that 
Tom Jones has seduced his mother we are angry 
enough to throw the book in the fire. But these 
failures of taste seem small when we consider 
Fielding’s sanguine good sense. There is poetry 
in him, but, as in all the comic writers, it is 
in the laughter. Unlike Richardson, unlike Defoe, 
Fielding is an educated man; his fineness is in 
the intellect not in the nerves; we are moved by 
his studied humanity, we are enlivened by the 
resources of an instructed mind. We rejoice in 
one who is both tender and manly, who is with- 
out bitterness and without hypocrisy, who is not 
easily deceived, who can be shocked but who 
never loses his sense of proportion. We feel 
confident in Fielding, not only because we know 
he has felt deeply but because his mind ‘has 
lived, too. He has the comic gift of summary 
utterance and aside, so that we are pleased as 
much by the pauses over some trivial halt in the 
narrative, as we are by the racier action. Miss 
Jenkins quotes from Tom Jones: 


Jones now declared that they must certainly 
have lost their way; but this the guide insisted 
upon, was impossible, a word which, in common 
conversation, is often used to signify not only im- 
probable, but often what is really very likely, and 
sometimes what hath certainly happened; an hyper- 
bolical violence like that which is so frequently 
offered to the words. infinite and external by the 
former of which it is usual to express a distance 
of half a yard and by the latter a duration of five 
minutes. 

No doubt sensibility differs from both subtlety 
and acumen; we have known it to dabble in the 
heart and trick out the soul, without dwelling 
very long in either establishment or leaving us 





The New Statesman and Nation, December 13, 1947 
with any settled estimate of them. I doubt, fo; 


example, whether the weeping wrote 
as well about women as Fielding did. Certainly 
Richardson made more of them, fussed as they 
do, but ‘with the coldness of an accessory be- 
fore the act. It was essential to Richardson’s 
Strategic, ever-closer approach to women, that 
‘they should arouse desire but never feel it. To 

& who notoriously and evidently loved 
women, their desire was not to be regretted; it 
is the quality that gives even Mrs. SlipSlop 
a moment of enterprise, that makes Lady 
Booby agreeable, and Lady Bellaston under- 
standable. There is no more charming scene in 
English literature than the one in Joseph 
Andrews* where Parson Adams quietly sees that 
Joseph and Fanny spend the night in-chastity 
when they are all camped by the roadside. There 


are no spying insinuations; there is simply a sen- . 


sible, I would have said sensitive, appreciation 
of the delicacy of the comedy and the pressure 
of the dilemma. Half of love is laughter. And 
because he liked women as sexual objects, and 
knows that they value themselves for the same 
reason, Fielding has no sexual obsession. I must 
take another of Miss Jenkins’s quotations from 
Tom Fones, which has always stayed in my mind, 
an excellent example of Fielding’s power of 
divination. Again it is an instance of the sense 
of comedy doing the office of sensibility. When 
Squire Western is trying to force his daughter 
to marry the priggish and malicious Blifil, she is 
nearly tempted to obey. Not because she loves 
her father but 


“when she reflected how much she herself was * 


to suffer, being indeed to become little less than 

a martyr to filial love and duty, she felt an agree- 

able tickling in a certain little passion, which 

though it bears no immediate ity either to 

religion or virtue, is often so kind as to lend great 

assistance to executing the purposes of both.” 
His women are indeed variable to the life; the 
coquettes and the matrons, the termagants and 
pretty misses, the bookish and the daydreamers, 
the trollops, the adventuresses, the peacocks and 
the faithful. They are pursued (we are sure) 
with appreciation; they have all, in their way, 
turned his head for a moment or two; here he 
has repented; there he has been caught out, but 
all, the best and worst, have been fixed for ever 
by the natural knack ef his laughter. 

It is easier to write a study of Fielding than 
to add very much to an account of his life. Where 

. Miss Jenkins is concise and pleasing, Mr. Will- 
cocks, who writes a much fuller book, is pic- 
turesque and diffuse. His Life suffers from time 
to time from a jaunty and over-familiar manner, 
and he jumps awkwardly about from foreground 
to background. Like Miss Jenkins’s book, his is a 
tempered eulogy, but from Mr. Willcocks we do 
get a direct impression of the squalor of Gin 
Alley, the virulence of Grub Street, the filth and 
crime and horror of the century; and we get 
an impression, too, of Fielding’s enemies and of 
how they saw him: the handsome bon viveur 
rattling to hell; the dirty journalist, the broken 
rake “married to his cook-maid,” the failed law- 
yer, tortured by gout, who is offered the magis- 
tracy of Westminster not because it is an honour, 
but because no clean man will touch the job. 

Fielding refused to become “a trading justice,” 
that is to say, one who lived by collecting poor 
devils off the streets on warrant and pocketing 
the bail at two shillings and fourpence a head. 
The high-mindedness is typical of him. His 
plans to reform the Poor Law anticipated the cam- 
paigns of the next century. 

If Mr. Willcocks is diffuse and cannot be said 
to replace Fielding’s earlier biographers, he says 
many things that are worth saying. The friend- 
ship with Hogarth is brought out and he notes 
acutely that if Fielding had been Hogarth, he 
would have been the Hogarth of Marriage a la 
Mode and not the moralist of the Industrious 
Apprentice. Fielding’s virtue was gracious be- 
cause he had been a wit. In the reform of 
manners which Fielding, like his contemporaries, 
proposed, the art of conversation was as civilising 
as the sermons. V. S. PritcHETT 
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Stalin. By TrotsKy. Hollis ani Carter, 25s. 





This is a book to the heart of a revolu- 
j a on the spirits of a 
peas r. It would take a Voltaize to read 
the tra oe ie oe en 
provided could be limited to the 
principal characters: but there is also the sup- 
eS oe ee ee 
millions, edited and voiceless. In reading 
about the men who used these masses as their raw 
material, the comedy of their actions is over- 
a eee The 
gods, taking their stride, may laugh. 
gpk oa ee io 

‘is a Trotsky, not a Stalin story. It is not 
a book about Stalin, though it tries very hard to 
be that: it is a book about Trotsky under the 
impact of Stalin. To the day of his death, it is 
perfectly clear, Trotsky had not the shadow of 
an idea of what it was that had hit him. This 
book is his strained, conscientious, and almost 
wholly vain attempt to account for his defeat in 
terms of a man he could not understand—or even 
see 
It is incomplete. T: , when he was 
murdered, had reached 1917. To judge from his 
int ion he in to carry on with his 
irrelevant of detail until 1923. From 


brush, 
assuming in the reader a knowledge of Stalin’s . 
public career, and of his own, Trotsky’s, earlier 
books. Half the present volume is Trotsky’s 
original without the proposed final ing. The 
other half is a skilful compilation by Mr. Charles 
Malamuth of Trotsky’s copious notes and drafts, 
all strung together on the editor’s narrative, the 


sources carefully indicated by brackets. “The 
purpose of this political biography,” writes 


Trotsky at the outset, “is to show how a per- 
sonality of this sort is formed, -and how it came 
to power by usurpation of the right to such an 
exceptional role.” The personality is Stalin, 
Yossif Vissarionovich Djugashvili, the cobbler’s 
son from Gori in the Caucasus: a mediocrity. 
That is the premise, the immovable point of 
reference. How, then, was it that a iocri 

who never ¢ven won a prize at school came to 
dominate all Russia, to usurp the mantle of Lenin, 
and to annihilate totally not only me, Trotsky, but 
also the whole of the old Bolshevik brotherhood, 
superior to him in every way? Trotsky really 





poe ge gers painful honesty F 
it fallacy 
Trotsky is no longer interested hete in discredit. 


spirit. He lived in a back room. Whereas Trotsky, 
the passionate Ukrainian Jew with his panache, his 
flashing torrent of words, the Lloyd George of 
the absolutist steppe, saw greatness in terms of 
the mass orator, the scourge of committees, the 
zg the drawn sword. You led, you 
attitudinised, you bullied, you inspired, all at the 
ice. You were then a great man, 
You were Trotsky. And you 
had, to carry out your orders, to translate the 
into the particular, a host of lesser men, 
the stooges, men without a presence, men with- 
out personality, faithful men content .to sit in 
back rooms and indent for rations, men on com- 
mittees. And suddenly you found that one of 
these men, without a thing to reccmmend him, 
was not carrying out your orders, was, in fact, 

i ing you—by, for instance, juggling with 
rations. And you observed with shocked indig- 
nation that there was nothing you could do about 
it. Nothing at all, except shout at the top of your 
voice, because the false fellow, the usurper, had 


_ Trotsky still could not see him. 


473 
quietly managed to pack with his mediocre friends 
every single committee throughout the breadth of 
the land. And they had all the rations. 

That was the kind of thing that Stalin did to 
Trotsky, who never got over the shock, and who 
to his dying day could never bring himself to con- 
ceive that the ability to pack committees and keep 
them packed in such a time and place was some- 
thing formidable. Even when Stalin had finally 
won and stood forward against the sultry, blood- 
soaked background of the purges as the acknow- 
ledged leader and master of all the Russians, 
Instead of 
asking him what this portent signified, instead of 
trying to analyse the qualities unseen and unsus- 
pected which lay behind the immense and terrible 
achievement of the man who turned revolu- 
tionary Russia into what she is to-day, his fallen 
enemy agonises away at trying to explain how a 
mediocrity could succeed where greater men had 
failed. He cannot forget those committees. He 
would rather admit his overthrow by a man of 
limited calibre than the faultiness of his judgment 
in assessing that calibre. Page upon page ‘s 
devoted to proving, with meticulous care, that 
Stalin was not bright at school. Therefore .. . 
It is as though, precisely, an adversary, who—oh, 
with plenty of reason—resented the way Mr. 
Churchill had got on, should burrow in Harrovian 
archives to prove his hollowness. Mr. Churchill 
may not have won a prize, but he won something 
else later on. And so did Stalin. So that what 
it all boils down to is that Trotsky’s quarrel was 
with life, not with Stalin at all, who, for better or 
for worse, understood life and took it as he found 
it. As for Trotsky—beneath the dashing man of 
action there lay a doctrinaire. While Lenin sup- 
plied the doctrine all was well. But when the 
man of action was vanquished and his prop was 
gone there was nothing but theory to cling to, and 
the only way to explain Stalin was in terms of 
violated dogma. 

There is material here invaluable to future 
biographers of Stalin. But the rest of the book 
is given up to proving what we all know already: 
that Stalin achieved his aims by craft and guile 
and ruthlessness. That would have been easy to 
demonstrate, but it is typical of Trotsky that he 
should repeat the unsubstantiated story that Stalin 
caused Lenin’s death. And the things about Stalin 
which Trotsky can least stomach we should put 
to his credit as a statesman. The things about 
him which leave us appalled, the violence and the 
terror, we know about already and feel about, it 
seems to me, rather more strongly than Trotsky 
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scemed to feel. What we want to know, and what 
Zeotdhy eevee Ce Oe ee 
this man in the light of Russian history. Unlike 
poor Lady Macbeth, Stalin understands the use 
of Rinso. But what else? 

- Epwarp CRANKSHAW 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


No Mistaking Corker. By Monica EDWARDS. 
Collins. 8s. 6d. 
The _— Ledge. By Dorotuy Keen. Temple: 


Silver Shoals. By HAMILTON COCHRAN. Jarrolds. 
10s. 6d. ‘ 
ie 2 ape By Joan SELBY-LOwnpss. Collins. 


The Spirit of Jem. By P. H. Newsy. Leh- 
mann. 8s. 6d. 

Little Gorky of the Black Swans. By MaurRIcE 
BRADDELL. Cape. 8s. 6d. 

Come — By Ottve Denn. Shakespeare Head. 
7s. 6d. 

Little Reuben at the North Pole. By RicHarp 
STRACHEY. Witherby. 


7s. 6d. ‘ 
The Snail that ‘Climbed the Eiffel Tower. 


By Opo Cross, illustrated by JOHN MINTON. 
Lehmann. 7s. 6d. 


The Doll’s House. By Rumer Godden. Foseph. 


7s. 6d. 
Nicholas and the Fast Moving Diesel. By 
EDWARD ARDIZZONE. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


95. 
Miss Richards’ Mouse. By Noran PUuLLinG, 
illustrated by SusaN EINzic. Carrington. 


3s. 6d. 

Little Grey Rabbit and the Weasels. By 
ALISON UTTLEY, pictures by MARGARET 
Tempest. Collins. 3s. 6d. 

Judy’s Cookery Book. By Murizt GoaMAN. 
Faber. 4s. 6d. 

My Needlework Book. By GLaApys and Berg 
McMutten. Mowbrays. §s. 

Flowers and Their Fem lies. By Lapy ELpuin- 
STONE. Hollis and Carter. 7s. 6d. 


Are children literal-minded and realistic, or 
fantastic and illogical ? Do they prefer the world 
of science or the world of dreams? The truth 
probabiy is that there are as many kinds of 
children as there are adults, and that only in the 
very vaguest way can one attribute to them tastes 
peculiar to their youth; but perhaps it is safe 
to say that after about ten or twelve a growing 
desire for knowiedge demands some element of 
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filled in with : 
books can in their different ways 
With The Spirit of Jem we come to something 
quite different. We enter the world of hallucina- 


_ tions. and surrealism, of the fantastic and the 


within its own limits is strictly illogical. And 
this I suspect, in spite of every desire to avoid 
generalizing about them, most of the young do 
not like. . Newby never explains how or 
why nearly all his characters lost their memories ; 
nor why the signpost had two arms, one saying 
Yes and one No; nor why the man in a bowler 
hat had lost his trousers and played on a tin 
whistle. Add to this a sinister, rather maniacal 
atmosphere; a lot of knocking about, blood 
and toughness ; the hint of a sat’re on dictators ; 
and the impression that the author is free- 
wheeling downhill with a load of his own obses- 
sions. .. . Well, for those that like that sort 
of thing, here it is, admirably produced and 
illustrated, and it must be added, well written 
too. Also for older children (8-13), but in a 


2.88 
iat 
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powers of invention, and this is a lively book, in 
spite of the suggestion of yet another on 
ors which is ever in the offing. 


has a greater appeal, arid pure realism tends to be 

boring. As a dreadful warning of the lengths 

to which the humdrum can go, I quote from 

Come In, the account of “an ordinary day in 
the life of an ordinary family ” :— 

Mummy had just finished putting Sara to bed. 

It took longer than usual because the moment she 


to be unwound, sponged and re-tucked all over 

again. 

No indeed. I turn with relief to three delightful 
imaginative books fof Children of about § to 9. 
Richard Strachey is one of the best modern 
writers of children’s books, and Little Reuben 
at the North Pole adds another volume to’a series, 
which deserves its popularity; it is at least as 
good as its predecessors. The Snail that Climbed 
the Eiffel Tower is a collection of magical and 
slightly melancholy stories by an author who 
evidently vividly remembers the poetry and 
fascination of old decaying summerhouses and 
the miniature rooms of the penny-in-slot machines 
on piers. The illustrations of both these books 
are attractive, and perfectly in the mood of the 
stories. Rumez Godden’s The Doll’s House 
presents that midget world with great liveliness, 
and peoples it with interesting characters, in- 
cluding a particularly fiendish Bad Doll. - Any 
little girl of 4 to 9 who has a doll’s house would 


like this book. Other agreeable picture-books | 


for children of 3 to 6 are: the new Ardizzone, 
Nicholas and. the Fast Moving Diesel, which has 
large pages, plenty of pictures and a simple tale 
about two boys who drive a railway engine; 
Miss Richards’ Mouse, a poem illustrated by gay 
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enjoy quoting from this book, including some 
stunners about Labouchere. At the end Sir 
George says that if his work is well received, he 
may give us a further series. It is earnestly to 
be hoped that he will. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


J: aS 

given to hymn-singing and opposed to the use 
of alcohol and tobacco. It is hardly strange; 
then, that this likeable man was soon forced to 
find his pleasures outside the home; nor is it 
t he finally died of drink. 
In the mother’s favour it must be said, however, 
mever deviated from her Christian 
and when the father deserted the 
family she slaved to educate her children. Only 
once did she revert to type; when her money 
was exhausted and there appeared to be no further 
chance of work, she gathered her children round 
her for a final prayer and suggested mass suicide. 
Tke young Toru seems not to have recognised 
the essential tragedy in this family conflict which, 
with a little give and take, might so easily have 
been avoided. He was always something of a 
mother’s boy, early attracted to Christianity and, 
let us face it, a bit of a prig. His earliest educa- 
tion was of the orthodox Japanese type, and the 
chapters in which he describes his boyhood in 
national elementary and middle schools are the 
most revealing in the book. Later on; he was 
able to enter a Christian College in Tokyo, where 
he became interested in the work of the Y.M.C.A. 
A student conference gave him the opportunity 
to visit the United States, where he was also to 
meet the Japanese girl who eventually became 
his wife. After a further period in Japan he was 
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back in America doing social work, and when war 
broke out was immediately interned with others ’ 
- hs oa . It is greatly to the credit 
of the Unit tates Government that they soon 
A Brotheris a Stranger. By ToRU MATSUMOTO ejeased Matsumoto and allowed him to carry 
oi and M. O. Lerrico. Gollancz. 18s on with his work, and a remarkable tribute to 
. This autobiography, written by a Japanese democracy that although an enemy alien (which 
“limbed Sir George continued the family tradition of Christian with the help of an American friend, -he still is), he was actually ordained during the 4 
i the Liberal benches of is a pedestrian piece of work, discursive and war into the ministry of the Reformed Church 
a whn the House, then in the Office of Woods and repetitious. Having pointed out its defects, I in America. h 
'y and Forests. He found time also to travel, to shoot must now add that it is also a book which no one To those who do not know Japan the most 
es and and to write verse. Already at Eton his taste for who really wants to understand the inherent incredible part of this story is the attitude of ; 
: i i he was difficulties of reorganising Japan should fail to the author’s elder brother who, in accordance 
» books caught reading Les aventures de Faublas : “ Where read with the greatest care. Studies of this kind with Japanese tradition, on the death of his father , 
of the did you first see or hear of this disgusting, obscene written by foreigners. even though they happen assumed dictatorial powers over the rest of the ; 
House book ?” his tutor thundered. “In my father’s to be traimed anthropologists, are inevitably family. Perhaps as a result of the mother’s ; 
eliness, library, sir.” ate _ somewhat suspect; but here, for the first time, excessive puritanism, he grew up into what : 
rs, in- How large and humane and civilised and is a criticism of the Japanese social system written seems almost a caricature of the perfect Japanese ' 
. Any sensible are the values refiected in this volume! by one who was brought up in it. nationalist. He not only ordered Toru to change ... 
ivi i i The author’s father was a doctor with some- his education and become a doctor, but having 4 
finest flowers. Sir thing of a passion for the down and out, but failed to stop him from marrying the girl of his 4 
ixpone, George is highly amusing at the expense of easy-going and fond of the good things of life. choice, tried, unsuccessfully one is glad to note, F 
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sch has grandees whose manners belied their station: He was also a Buddhist, and it was perhaps his 








to get the marriage annulled under Japanese law. 






























































ple tale Lord Curzon comes in for some hard knocks, misfortune to be married to the daughter of an Matsumoto, with his wife and family, is still 
angine ; so does the wife of the great Lord Salisbury. earnest Salvationist, a woman of the highest in the United States, and intends to devote his 
Then a whole vanished world is conjured by the inci but a Christian of the most rigid kind, life to the spreading of liberal ideas in Japan, 
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years is beside the point. 
doubtiess many faults, but I hardly feel that these 
will be eliminated by the mere provision of a 


litter of tin churches. JoHN Morris 


MORE ABOUT RIMBAUD 
Arthur Rimbaud. By Enip Starkie. Hamish 
Hamilton. 1535. 

Like most other great poets, Rimbaud 
attempted to solve the riddle of the Universe. 
His solution was an effort to identify himself with 
the Power that set the riddle. For his failure the 
theologian, the metaphysician and the psycho- 
analyst would each have their reasons; but what 
a magnificent attempt! Only Milton’s Satan and 
Stavrogin (who record, as I believe, similar 
Pyrrhic disasters in the spiritual lives of their 
creators) come near it. On the fact of Rimbaud’s 
intention literally to become God, there can be no 
doubt. Verlaine, his only confidant, proclaims it, 
with Miltonic imagery, in Crimen Amoris, where 
“the most beautiful of the Wicked Angels” cries 
“Je serai celui-la qui sera Dieu.” Rimbaud’s 
entire production from Bateau Ivre to Saison en 
Enfer records the “magical sophisms” which 
were to project him, like a shell from a gun, onto 
the throne of God; and Saison en Enfer is an 
agonising confession of his defeat -and guilty 
humiliation. This explanation of Rimbaud’s 
poetic career, though true, obvious and convinc- 
ing, has seemed too monstrous to most of his 
biographers, who have therefore accounted for 
hun in terms of schizophrenia (which is one way 
of putting it), drug-addiction, homosexuality, 
Catholicism manqué, and other qualities which 
would hardly suffice to explain my aunt. 

Miss Starkie’s reliance on a sound central hypo- 


‘thesis, her access to unpublished documents and 





readings and experiments in magic, an exciting 

. Piece of news; the ori manuscript of the 
Illuminations has been found and edited for the 
Bibliothéque de la Pléiade. Of the five quoted 
lines which in the first edition refused to 


Hepplewhite Furniture Designs. A. TIRANTI. 75. 6d. 

English Biue and White Porcelain of the 
18th Century. By STANLEY W. FisHer. {£2 2s. 
Batsford. 


Hepplewhite, though he has given his name to a 


period, is as a personality the least distinctive of the 
great triad of 18th century furniture makers: his 
reputation derives chiefly from his. book, The 
Cabinet Maker and Upholster’s Guide, from the 


values of his age. Complementary to these is Mr. 
Stanley Fisher’s book, which with its clear and easy 
narrative, its four exquisite coloured plates and 
numberless photographs, will enchant both the 
trained connoisseur and the inexperienced collector 
for whom it is primarily intended. In the bleak 
present of stark utility these. books conjure for us a 
nostalgic vision of softly grained mahogany toned 
to the lovely diversity in pigment and design of 
English porcelains, the quiet dignity of English silver 
plate, the unrivalled inventiveness of the English 
craftsmen who devised and made these things. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 
BacH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 1 (Boyd Neel 
Orch., cond. Boyd Neel. Decca Kr541-3). In no 
way inferior to the excellent recordings of Nos. 2 and 
3 by the same orchestra. On a pre-war gramophone 
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see that the interpretation is in any sense faulty. 


TcHaiKovsKy: Sixth Symphony (“ Pathétique ’’) 
(Philharmonia ,Orch., cond. Nicolai Malko. H.M.V, 
3630-4). This is the kind of modern recording 
which is calculated to induce rage or despair, according 
to the temperament of the reviewer. There is nothing, 
in my judgment, wrong. with Nicolai: Malko’s view 
of this too familiar symphony, and jit is clear that the 
orchestra is giving ‘an accurate and energetic per- 
formance. But the fact remains that the recording 
level is so consistently and recklessly high tha 
Tchaikovsky’s. strenuous climaxes roar and crackle 
like a warehouse on fire, while even the pianissimo 
passages have the unreal quality of a tiny object 
greatly magnified. Music as feverish as this needs 
much more careful handling. The Furtwingler set 
remains on the whole the most satisfactory. 

RACHMANINOFF: Second Piano Concerto (Cyril 
Smith with. Li Philharmonic Orch., cond. 
Sargent. Col. DX1424-8). When a pianist has 
played a concerto so often that he makes it sound 
as easy as falling off a log, something of value is 
inevitably lost. All the same, Mr. Cyril Smith’s 
passage-work is a pleasure to follow, though his 
tendency to rush the lyrical second subjects injures 
their appeal and makes the whole work appear more 
tawdry than it need. The orchestral part is well 
recorded and balanced, put the piano overloads badly 
at times. No one has ever surpassed Rachmaninoff’s 
own performance in this concerto, and although his 
set is now pretty old, I think it still has the advantage 
of recent issues, none of which is really well recorded. 

Dvorak: In der Natur—Overture (Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orch., cond. Kubelik. H.M.V. C3628-9). 
A most attractive piece of romantic music, hitherto 
somewhat neglected-in this country. Jn der Natur 
is melodious, delicate in feeling; and glowingly 
scored. The performance is completely authentic 
and beautifully recorded. 

HUMPERDINCK: Overture—‘‘ Hansel and Gretel” 
(Hallé. Orch., cond. Barbirolli H.M.V. (©3623). 
For some reason I cannot pretend to fathom, the 
Hallé orchestra seems rather unlucky in its recordings 
these days: there is a lack of clarity in- the twtr, 
and a “canned” quality about the tone that is no 
less unsatisfactory for being difficult to define closely. 
However the aspiring coda of this overture succeeds 
ifi evoking the touching poetry of ordinary domestic 
happiness, which is the kernel of Humperdinck’s opera. 
We-are conscious of a good routine performance. 

Strauss (JOHANN): Emperor Waltz (Vienna 
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the standard of other recent Beecham issues, since 
it fails to preserve clarity in the inner parts and the 
orchestral tone is edgy and shallow. 

DeLipes: “ i 


rutilant colour and athletic rhythms of this picturesque 
music, 

AUBER: Overture—‘ The Crown Diamonds ” (Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orch., cond. Cameron. Decca 
Ki458). Disappointingly, this overture does not 
maintain the interest and pleasure sroused by its 
quiet opening. of the piece consists 
of empty bustle, of the type that becomes insupport- 
able at a second hearing. The recording is adequate, 
though not remarkable. 

BEETHOVEN: Quartet in C minor, op. 18 No. 4 
(Paganini Quartet. H.M.V. DB6488-90). It is 
heartening to note that the gramophone companies 
are not relaxing their efforts to popularise chamber 
music. Beethoven’s early works contiaually surprise 
us by their freshness and fertility of invention, and 
among them the six string quartets op. 18, though 
very various, are of an almost equal interest. This 


Paganini Quartet makes one hope that ail six quartets 
will shortly become once more available on discs. 
Until this issue only No. 1 was in the current cata- 
BRAHMS: Quartet in A minor, op. 51 No. 2 (Busch 
Quartet. Col. LX1022~5). His string quartets do 
not, I seem to feel, display Brahms at his most 
inspired: there is something obvious and tightly 
mechanical in their construction, and a lack, as it 
were, of room to move about in. But of course it 
will not do to neglect them, and the latest set of the 
A minor Quartet is a most authoritative affair. Adolf 
Busch’s tone—not very rich at the best of times— 
sounds a bit reedy and does not join easily on to the 
rest of the ensemble. Apart this drawback, the 


its original form. It is in good taste and well recorded, 
otherwise not very pointful. 

ScHUMANN : Arabeske, op. 18 (Rubinstein. H.M.V. 
DB6492). ‘That rare thing, a perfect piano record. 
The title exactly describes the nature of the music, 
which might, one feels, belong to one of Schumann’s 
sets of fantastic drawings—the Kreisleviana or the 
Humoresque. Rubinstein plays the piece with 
enormous rhythmical cunning and the most delicious 
variations of tone. 

Cuorin: Mazurkas, No. 17 in B flat minor, and 
No. 32 in C sharp minor (Maicuzynski. Col. LX1028). 
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Music For The Man 





. or 
Review which appeared when the book — sh Said not be frightened 


was first produced im translation in 
America, 
It is the magic which suffuses the incidents. 
of the story, the wandering gleam upon “it 
which make it so remarkable an experiment 
in fiction. . . . The whole conception of the 
novel is lit by @ sort of poetry or regret for 
lost innocence and vanished enchantments. 
Times Literary Supplement. 
Half a million copies sold in France, and 
4 French film in preparation. 
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hear what the words refer to, and pass in 
musical notation to help his mind grasp 

by having his eye follow as his ear listens. 
The book is written as a guide to the music 
with which the reader must become familiar 
if he is to acquire insight into a number of great 
works—a guide which takes him through works 
of Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Schubert and other 
———. ae fy what things there are 
to listen for. is book will teach, provoke, 
and excite new interest. 


Illustrated with Music Examples. %s 6d net 


Current book list on request from 
12 Park Place, St James’s, London SWr 


Dennis Dobson Limited 
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a new Children’s Room andthe 
newly opened Mezzanine floor 
with a wonderful display of 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
and Calendars, Leather Goods 
and Stationery. 
TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 1080 
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Though widcly separated in time, both these Mazurkas 
are to be counted among Chopin’s richest and most 
poetic compositions in the genre. Malcuzynski plays 
the later of the two (in C sharp minor) with sensitive 
attention to the contrapuntal style of the piece, which 
was a happy result of Chopin’s preoccupation with 
Bach. In the earlier Mazurka the pianist insists so 
heavily on the accents that the mysterious and 
nostalgic feeling is all but dispelle:i. The recording is 
adequate. 

Weer: Invitation to the Dance (Schnabel. H.M.V. 
DB6491). Avery prim, colourless performance. Some 
dazzling virtuoso like Simon Barer might succeed in 
making a revival of the piano version of this piece 
seem worth while ; but the mere fact that we should, 
I believe, in any case think of such a performance as 
a revival, implies that Berlioz’s orchestral transcrip- 
tion has finally displaced the original version. 

Depussy: Général Lavine, Eccentric ; La Terrasse 
des Audiences au Clair de Lune (Casadesus. Col. 
LB64). As recently, in the case of Ondine, M. 
Casadesus’ playing of the second of these Preludes 
lacks the Impressionist atmosphere without which 
Debussy’s piano music tends to go in at one ear and 
out at the other. Général Lavine is a haystack-hitting 
joke, the point of which can be made by any com- 
petent pianist. The recording is not outstandingly 
agreeable. 

MENDELSSOHN: Elijah (Baillie, Johnston, Ripley, 
Williams, with Huddersfield Choral Society and 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orch., cond. Sargent. Col. 
DX1408-23). This is the kind of music to which 
English singing is best suited, by tradition and senti- 
ment. For betzer or worse, we have got this oratorio 
in our bones and for generations have accepted un- 
blushingly Mendelssohn’s attempt to mix the styles 
of Bach and Spohr, an emulsion which might weil 
have proved hard to swallow. This recording is a 
very fine one, resonant and well balanced. The 
orchestra, conductor ard soloists were all admirably 
chosen for the occasion and perform as to the manner 
born. 

Guucx: Orfeo (Kathleen Ferrier, Anne Ayars, 
Zoe Viachopoulos, with Glyndebourne Chorus and 
Southern Philharmonic Orch., cond. Stiedry. Decca 
K1656-62). The Glyndebourne Orfeo was in musical 
respects a considerable success, and, quite apart from 
Miss Ferrier’s dignified Orpheus, it had the dis- 
tinction of introducing to English audiences two 
admirable opera singers from the United States and 
Greece. Unfortunately, the Decca issue cannot be en- 
thusiastically recommended, for it shows signs cf haste 
in the making : the abridgement has not been sensibly 
come at; both the second and the third acts begin in 
the middle of a side (in the first case the label is 
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abieibiel ; the Ea tone is mostly very harsh 
and unpleasant. However, now that the Columbia set 
is no longer available listeners are advised to acquire 
Miss Ferrier’s “ Che puro ciel,” which comes through 
quite welj, and also not to miss at least some example 
of Zoe Viachopoulos’ vigorous and confident singing. 
Bizet: Cavatine de Leila-“ Les Pécheurs de Perles ” 
(Janine Michaud with London Orch., 
cond. Muir Mathieson. Decca K1672). PUCCINI: 
Sola perduta—“* Manon Lescaut”; Con onor— 
* Madame Butterfly ” (Adriana Guerrini with Sym- 
phony Orch. of the Augusteo, Rome, cond. Bellezza. 
> DX1431). Verpt: Cortigiani; vil razza dannata 
0.” Rossint: Largo al Factotum— 
« Barber of Seville ” (Paolo Silveri with Royal Opera 
House Orch., cond. Rignold. Col. DX1432). 
Rossint: Dunque io son—“ Barber of Seville.” 
Verpi: Ah! solo per me linfamia— Rigoletto ” 
(Nsargherita Carosio and Carol Tagliabue with Royal 
Opera House Orch., cond. Patané. HMV DB6387). 
Verp!: Credo and Era la notte—“ Otello” (Paul 
Schoeffler with London Philharmonic Orch., cond, 
Rankl. Decca K1664). WAGNER: Elsa’s Dream— 
“Lohengrin” (Helen Traubel with New York 
Philharmonic Orch., cond. Hermann Busch. Col. 
LX1026). I have listed these operatic records in 
order, as it seems to me, of excellence. The Bizet 
aria is magically pretty and extremely well sung. 
Unlike earlier issues, this one includes the charming 
orchestral coda, which is absolutely necessary to 
round off the song. Signora Guerrini is an able 
soprano with plenty of voice, and her performance 
of the death scene from Manon Lescaut is a fine piece 
of emotional singing ; moreover, the aria is one of 
Puccini’s most imaginative inventions and it has not 
been recorded before (except in a complete set of 
the opera, issued long ago in Italy). The Silveri 
disc is worth acquiring for the Largo al Factotums 
which is sung with immense gusto and bravura. 
The recording is extremely realistic and manages to 
avoid overloading. In the duet from Rigoletto the 
singers are quite well matched and the result is very 
pleasing. In the Barber excerpt Signor Tagliabue 
attempts to do by~bluster what Signora Carosio 
achieves by accuracy. Herr Schoeffler . contrives,. 
with the aid of the Italian language, to give a very 
much more authentic impression than is usual 
with German baritones; and the recording is es- 
pecially good. The advantages of a double-sided 
version of Elsa’s Dream are largely nullified by the 
absence of the chorus, and the recording imparts a 
nasty edge to both voice and orchestra, Behind this 
fuzz Mme. Traubel appears to be singing well, but 
I cannot recommend the disc. 
EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


Week-end Competitions 





with a sonnet for Princess Elizabeth on the occasion 

of her marriage. 
Report by Thomas Smallbones 

That the pulse of loyalty beats healthily in the 
breasts of our readers is proved by the cataract of 
sonnets this competition released. But the invitation 
Oe eee exclude the intimate 

c “the common touch” and this excluded most 
ralibiten nny It was only to be expected that familiar 
names should be in the forefront. L. E. J., Pitwob, 
William Bliss and H. S. Jaffray were the runners-up 
in a very difficult race. The prizes are divided 
equally between the first four entries printed. The 
fifth is included because I imagine it to echo what 
many feit 


Shines not the sunne, and seeme the heavens sad ? 
Madam, the sunne hath quit his antique spheres. 
Gold sovranty is abdicate, and glad 

To leave his realme for thine. Forgive the teares 
Of Heav’n. The sunne becomes thy subject now, 
No more its lord. See what a spheare he gains 
—The orb and sceptre of thine eye and brow. 

See in what soule the sovran subject reignes. 


So meet thy Philip, thy sunne-lover, brought 
By love from his gold spheare to thine ; and move 
The World to marvel at so strange a scene— 
For see, where the Sunne’s alchemy hath wrought 
A metamorphosis. Burned by his love 
A Princesse dies, and so there’s born a Queene. 
R. Noyes 
Princess, we wish you well. The world, in fine, 
Like some complacent mother, gently beams 
On youth with youth conjoined, to nourish dreams 
Of happy increase for a royal line. 
The Chronicler recalls, as for a sign, 
That Tudor Queen, whose fame in history gleams. 
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Her name you bear, and high in all esteems 
As Gloriana, shall your glory shine. 


" May duty hand in hand with pleasure go, 
_And private hopes and homely joys atone 
For public pomp and ceremonial state. 


And that mild dignity that marks the great. 
‘TOWANBUCKET 
To you, how English hearts do strangely warm, 
= to your namesake of the Golden Age, 
Who, setting sex at naught, took up the gage 
And with our sires rode out the S storm, 
You, in your day, when Time has kept his norm 
And writ your mark upon the Monarch’s page, 
May find that tyrants darker far do y ~l 
Than e’er encompassed Gloriana’s form. 
Yet in this hour let omens banished be ; 
Old truths decried may yet the tempest tame 
And launch all men upon a tranquil sea. 
Nay, let this omen stand, in Philip’s name ! 
*Gainst one, did Gloriana hold us free ; 
With one, you shall enrich dear Engiand’s fame ! 
RICHARD POMFRET 
trumpets sound a flourish! Let a peal 
rom every steeple shock the vibrant air ! 
Let choirs, rejoicing, hymn the Nation’s weal, 
And pray God’s blessing on the Royal Pair ! 
Now Mars his panoply has laid aside, 
And o’er his empire gentle Venus reigns ; 
The Goddess showers her gifts upon the Bride, 
While Cupid leads the ardent Groom in chains. 
Now gonfalon and pennant stream unfurled 
Upon the wind, above the hallowed ground 
Of Westminster : while all the listening World 
Is linked by bonds invisible of sound. 
Then hear the People cry, with every breath : 
“ God speed to PHILIP and ELIZABETH.” 
H. A. C. Evans 
Come, Smallbones ! Let the trumpets sound 
Upon Parnassus. Today Calliope 
Should lead the daughters of Mnemosyne 
To where Pierian springs do most abound 
And epic and heroic arts redound 
To this occasion’s glory. Royalty 
Demands at least anode. Let us not be 
Within the sonnet’s scanty plot of ground . 
Immured. See what the daily Press can offer, 
On its broadest acres spread the scene 
Is limned and Fleet Street’s pageant radiant shines 
Its standard borne by West, its herald Swaffer. 
Why, even the Daily Worker had twelve lines. 
Must we be niggard with a bare fourteen ? ow! 
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the Church Army. It means 


someone is having a happier 
Christmas.’’ 


£3,920 





The Church Army is doing its utmost 
to help those in need by making this 
Christmas the best possible for as many 
as possible, 

Will you remember someone in need 
this Christmas? Please share your 
happiness by sending a gift to the 
Rev. Prebendary Hubert H. Treacher, 
General Secretary and Head, The Church 
Army, 55, Bryanston Street, London W.1 
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Suppose you are not over 45, this is the 
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make agreed monthly, quarter’y or 
vearly payments to the Sun e of Canada. 
At 55 you will receive £3,920 plus accumulated 
dividends—or £240 a year for life and accumu- 
lated dividends, If you are over 45, the 
benefits are available at a later age. 


£3,000 FOR YOUR FAMILY. Should you 
not live to age 55, your family will receive 
£3,000, even if you only live to make one 
payment. 


INCOME TAX SAVED. On every payment 
to the Company you receive the appropriate 
rebate of income tax. 


Why not write for details suited fo your 
personal requirements? The plan covers all 
amounts of savings from as little as £1 per 
month, and the cash or pension can in 1aost 
cases commence either at 50, 55, 60 or 65. 
Please state your exact age and occupation. 
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Cowie 


“A great, rumbustious, rip-roaring satire, hys 
terically funny, on the grand scale,’ ‘ said Margery 
Allingham in ‘‘ The Daily Graphic,” epitomising 
the general attitude towards Donald Cowie's 
new masterpiece THE RAPE OF MAN, oF 
The Zoo Let Loose. 
Current Literature" said: ‘‘le has 3 
A serious 
attempt on the Os **; and the 
OF MAN 

said L. by: Hartley definitively in “Time and 
“learned, witty, light in hand, beavti- 
fully a superbly produced, botanically 
and Zoologically informative. Sentence by 
sentence it is a joy. 
THE RAPE OF MAN, or The Zoo Le 
Loose, 12s. 6d., by the author of The Indix 
cretions of an ‘Infant. 
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